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Toronto, has been painting abstracts (below he mixes paint on glass) since the mid-forties the last 24 months, his prices have more than doubled. Story on page 21. 
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Coming: virus vaccines to fight stubborn diseases 


The next important medical news story 
will probably be about viruses and how 
to fight them. Viruses are immune to 
most of the antibiotic wonder drugs 
that work so well against bacteria. but 
now virologists are working on -—— and 
may be close to perfecting 
new vaccines tO immunize 


several 


S against 
viruses (see also The new epidemics 
page 13). Here are some of them 

Measles: One of the three American 
virologists who won a Nobel Prize for 
mass-producing polio viruses, Dr. John 
F. Enders of Boston, has been working 
for the last five years on a live-virus 
vaccine against measles. Recently it was 
given extensive field tests in the U.S 
and last month a conference was held 
in Washington to discuss the results 
It will probably undergo further refine 
ment before it is widely adopted. D1 
J. K. W. Ferguson, director of the 
Connaught Laboratories in Toronto 
where work is being done on a similat 
vaccine, says: “The evidence so far is 
that a dose of measles vaccine is dis 
turbingly like a dose of measles.” 

Hepatitis (that’s an inflammation of the 
liver that can cause jaundice 
reachec epidemic proportions in recent 


has 


years. The problem so far has been to 
isolate the hepatitis virus. Now re 
searchers at the Parke Davis Drug 
Company’s laboratories in Detroit think 
they've succeeded in solving the prob 
lem and they're working on a hepatitis 
vaccine 

Rabies: A vaccine has been developed 
similar to, but less dangerous than, the 
Pasteur vaccine which can upset the 
body’s nervous system. Both vaccines 
use dead viruses and require about 14 
injections to build up immunity. The 
new vaccine is available in Canada. A 
newer vaccine that requires only one or 
two injections to take effect has been 
tested successfully on dogs in the U.S.. 
but it uses live viruses and is so far 
considered too dangerous for human 
beings 

Influenza: A “cocktail” vaccine against 
four kinds of flu viruses is now avail- 
able in Canada. But the federal Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare 
has not endorsed this double-dose pro 
tection for general use. The department 
is afraid that people will take the vac- 
cine, suffer an attack of influenza from 
some new strain of flu virus, and lose 
their faith in vaccines 


Polio: The live-virus Sabin vaccine, now 
widely used in Japan, Brazil, India and 
Nicaragua, was tested earlier this year 
in Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan. The 
test results were favorable and the Con- 
naught Laboratories have applied to the 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare for a license to distribute the 
new vaccine. The Sabin vaccine has 
several advantages over the older Salk 
it can be taken orally, it 
works against polio viruses in the intes- 
tines (the Salk vaccine protects only 
against viruses in the bloodstream) and 
it builds up immunity faster. But it will 
probably not completely replace the 
Salk vaccine, which is still used in the 
multipurpose inoculation given to  in- 
fants 

Cancer: A vaccine against cancer is 
probably a long way off but Dr. Albert 
Sabin, the originator of the Sabin polio 
vaccine, is now 


vaccine 


trying to discover 
whether certain kinds of cancer are 
caused by viruses. No one knows yet 
where his research will lead, “but,” says 
Dr. David Kubryk, an official of the 
Department of Health and Welfare. 
“only a few years ago we didn’t even 
know what polio was.” JANE BECKER 


Why 65,000 new army rifles will be remodeled 


For the next three years, the govern 
ment-owned small arms plant at To 
ronto, Canadian Arsenals Ltd., will be 
hard at work remodeling the barrels of 
65,000 automatic FN rifles—the Cana- 
dian army’s standard infantry weapon 

originally manufactured in the same 
plant. The job will cost $1,040,000. Its 
purpose is to remake the rifles as they 
would have been if Canadian authori 


ties hadn't decided to alter the design 
in 1957 

The troubles of the FN rifle occasion 
ed some questions in the House of 
Commons last spring. The Winnipeg 
Free Press had reported incidents at 
Camp Shilo, Man., in which troops suf 
fered burns to their hands and faces 
from “blow-backs” on the firing range 
It wasn't until the last day of the ses 
sion, however, that a visit to Camp 
Borden, Ont., 
of curious M.P.’s, who watched crack 
shots fire the rifle and heard some em 
barrassed explanations by army officers 
Defence Minister Douglas Harkness is 
expected to face more questions when 
Parliament meets again in December 

The rifle, developed by Fabrique Na 
tionale of Belgium, was tested by the 
defence departments of Canada and 
other NATO countries, who wanted to 
settle on a uniform weapon and uni- 
form ammunition. Canada, after order 
ing 2,000 rifles in 1951 for trial put 
poses, adopted the FN and made it a 
general issue weapon in 1957. Britain, 
Australia and others also adopted it. 
The United States decided to proceed 
with its own automatic weapon, but 
agreed with its NATO partners on a 
uniform 7.62 calibre ammunition. 

Canadian authorities found that the 
rifle had a tendency to overheat and 
lose some of its famed accuracy when 
fired over a long period. Army equip- 
ment designers made some changes; 
they reduced the dimensions of the 
barrel, giving it a slight taper, and 
chrome plated the barrel’s interior. 
These and other changes, it was esti- 
mated, would increase its life from 
about 6,000 rounds to between 10,000 
and 15,000 rounds. 


was arranged for a group 


As the weapon went into use, reports 
of trouble began to be heard. The 
army’s public relations department is- 
sued a premature explanation, blaming 
the difficulties on the breechblock. But 
under continuing tests, design engineers 
found: the breechblocks were innocent 

There were a few more blow-backs 
and their source was at last tracked 
down the changes made in the rifle 
had made it less adaptable to the vary 
ing explosive power of the “uniform” 
ammunition issued by NATO countries 
\ supply of ammunition made in a 
Canadian plant in 1959 had a “peak” 
power higher than that of other lots of 
the 7.62 ammunition 

At this point Judy LaMarsh, M.P 
for Niagara Falls, asked a question in 


the House and Mr. Harkness rose to the 
rifle’s defence. It was a fine weapon, he 
said; the troubles were due to a supply 
of “foreign” ammunition 

When the M.P.’s visited Camp Bor 
den, embarrassed officers confessed the 
minister had been misinformed; it was 
Canadian ammunition, plus the Cana- 
dian changes in the rifle’s design, that 
combined to cause occasional blow- 
backs 

The army is still proud of its infantry 
weapon. Senior officers say it has im 
proved marksmanship, greatly increased 
the firepower of the Canadian army, 
and stood up well under field tests 
When it has been remodeled, they think 
it will be one of the world’s best 

VICTOR MACKIi 





hen th nh 


ELECTRIC SHOCK as a fast, 
safe treatment to slow down dan- 
gerously rapid heartbeat, which 
often occurs a few days after a 
coronary attack, and can be fatal 
The Journal of the American 
Medical Association says that the 
shock method is “a promising new 
approach” to treatment 


MOBILE CLASSROOMS to serve 
a multitude of needs as a new wave 
of the baby boom hits our schools 
Among the uses of the rooms, 
which are built on trailers: to 
serve new and remote mining areas, 
such as Thompson and Lynn Lake, 
Man.; to house the extra pupils 
in booming suburbs until new addi 
tions can be built on the permanent 
schools, as in two Calgary districts; 
to provide privacy for remedial 
teaching for pupils in one-room 
schools, as in some rural Ontario 


areas. 


WINALTA, a new variety of hard 
red winter wheat developed by De 
partment of Agriculture research- 
ers, Which is being grown by Al 
berta seed growers this year and 
should be available to some prairie 
farmers next year. The developers 
say it’s superior to present Cana 
dian winter wheats in yield, early 
maturity, milling and baking qual- 
ity, and their equal in hardiness. But 
it is susceptible to rust and bunt 


WATCH OUT FOR 


RASPBERRY BLONDES—they re 
the thing for spring, according to 
Gus S. Kass, whose profession is 
hair color research. “The current 
beige-blonde trend,” he says, “will 
be modified to include overtones of 
magenta, violet, raspberry and 
other rose casts.” 











For UBC, it’s going to be ‘Madame Chancellor’ 


When the votes are counted Woy. 28 
to determine the winner in Canada’s 
quietest election campaign, the Univer 
sity of British Columbia will become 
one of the world’s first major seats of 
learning to have a woman chancellor 
She will be either Mrs. Frank M. Ross. 
whose husband served six years as lieu- 
tenant governor of the province, or Mrs. 
H. F. Angus, wife of a former UBC 
dean who is now chairman of the Public 
Utilities Commission. Both are UBC 
alumnae, both have had distinguished 
careers in public service, both are tall, 
good-looking, and grandmothers—and 
both, in a ladylike way, are keen to win. 

For the 22,000 alumni voters, this is 
the first election since UBC was found- 
ed 47 years ago. Chancellors have al- 
ways got the job by acclamation; other 
nominees traditionally withdraw after 
some discreet behind-the-scenes nego- 
tiation. This time Dr. Hugh L. Keen- 
leyside, chairman of the B.C. Power 
Commission and former U.N. technical 
assistance chief, was acknowledged to 
have the inside track but bowed out in 
favor of the ladies. Leon Koerner, a 
wealthy industrialist who has contribut- 
ed generously to the university, also 
withdrew from the contest. “I wouldn't 








Candidates Ross and Angus 


stand against Phyllis Ross,” he said 
The Alphonse-Gaston tradition ended 
abruptly when the ladies came into the 
picture. Both stood their ground. Mrs 
Angus nominated by an alumni group 
that wanted to see an election, said: “I 
think it’s a good thing not to have the 
tradition of acclamation perpetuated. It 
is the convocation’s duty to elect a 
chancellor.” Mrs. Ross, who is backed 
by the Alumni Association executive, 
said: “The Alumni Association consti- 
tutes most of the convocation.” 
Election is not merely a_ formal 
honor. The chancellor presides over the 
board of governors, the senate and the 
university convocation, takes part in 
policy and decision making, and repre- 
sents the university at official functions, 


wearing gold-embroidered robes and a 
floppy academic hat 

Phyllis Ross, a noted UBC campus 
beauty in the 1920s, took postgraduate 
studies at the London School of Eco 
nomics and at Marburg University in 
Germany. During the war she was 
economic adviser to the Wartime Price: 
and Trade Board and administrator of 
fats and oils; she is now a member of 
the UBC board of governors and senate 

Anne Angus, a campus contemporary 
of Mrs. Ross, became a child welfare 
authority and won a Coronation medal 
for welfare work. She writes poetry and 
literary criticism, is a former chairman 
of the Vancouver school board, and is 
also on the UBC senate 

The women have known each other, 
but not intimately, since their student 
days. “We are good friends,” says Mrs 
Angus, “but not the back-fence-chat 
sort—after all, Government House was 
a long way from my house. I think we 
are both profoundly interested in higher 
education in this province.” 

The ladies are not campaigning; it 
isn’t done. But among alumni preparing 
to mark their ballots, the word is out 
that neither wants to lose 

ROBERT METCALFI 
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before the magazine itself existed at all 


HUNTER’S association with this magazine began 
He had been with the 
publishing company for only two years when Maclean's was 
founded in 1905, but he was already on his way to the top, and 
he was in fact a cofounder with Colonel John Bayne Maclean 
of the new venture that eventually bore Colonel Maclean's name, 
and thrived by Horace Hunter's judgment 

lt was a judgment of men rather than of editorial material. 
As head of a publishing house, H. 1 


He chose 


H. was an editor's dream. 


men he trusted, he let them write what they thought, 


he backed them when they got into trouble (which was fairly 


often) and otherwise he let them alone. He made only one 


pulation. if you can call it that he did expect a good prod- 


t 
uct, the best his, editors were capable ol making, and they did 


all they could to give it to him. He didn’t mind not agreeing 
with what they wrote but he wanted to be proud of what 
they did, and most of the time he was, and he let them 


know it 


This may sound like a rather commonplace tribute, but 


in fact it ts Most men, whether they realize it o1 


rare OM 


not, want their fellow creatures to be “absolutely free to agree 





L 


HORACE TALMADGE HUNTER 


with me.” H. T. H. wanted them free to say what they really 
believed, and not what they thought fie believed. He could see 
no anomaly in owning a large and growing number of publi- 
cations that disagreed with each other. as well as with him, on 
every conceivable topic. Only once, in the memory of those 
who work here now, did he ever intervene to change anything 
in Maclean’s, and that was a paragraph that he thought was 
unkind and unfair to a person he knew. 

But he did a great deal more for his magazines than merely 
The 
typical journalist is a man who may have a way with words, 


let them alone. In a very practical sense. he built them. 
but has no more business sense than a jack rabbit. It was Horace 
Hunter's sound judgment of affairs. his shrewd and farsighted 
management of the corporation whose oldest employee he was, 
that made it a durable structure. Through two wars and a 
great depression he kept the company going and growing, 
and left it sound. He was a quiet man, gentle and soft-spoken, 
never one to press forward into centre stage. But the broad 
policies that he laid down in the course of fifty-odd vears are 
till being followed, and even men who never knew him will 


reason to look back on him with gratitude. 


have 
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contraception MRS EMILY N many treaties have been broken by lead 
CLASSEN. OTTAWA ing nations in the last twenty vears? 
F. HOLDEN, TERRACHI B.« 
~“ The cosi, $53,000, of producing one 
human being that will be a useful citi- What Canada needs 
en in our democracy, seems rather out 
of line. If we think of anyone engaged How sad this is (The West Indians: our 
n agriculture. pursuing a similar course loneliest exiles, Nov. 4) for a country 
where only 9 of the seed sown result that boasts so much and so loudly of 
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Euclid would sav. absurd Ww. E. BEN ada needs a change of heart, less boast 
ETT. TORONTE ing and more action MIRS. MARY 
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Ihe Russians and our national sin 
Answers for undergraduates 


Me € of a liplomatic corps | il 

countries afe req ired to make social This article (The anxious ears of an 

contacts with the natives (My. secret undergraduate. Nov. 4) should be print 
dezvous with a Red attache, Nov ed in the handbook of every Canadian 

} Wher e diplom Ss Russian university: it Would certainly answer a 


lot of questions and provide answers to 
many problems W. J. LAZAROWICH. 


CALGARY 
Down with the Loyalists 


In reply to the letter of L. Sanson 
(Mailbag. Nov. 4) with regard to the 
Lovalists, I] believe that Canada would 
be much more advanced and dynamic 
at this time if it were not for traditional 


British Loyalists like himself. who have 
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SILHOUETTE, the ultimate in elegance. Big 26” size. Made 











with Fiberglas* and magnesium; covered with scuff-resistant vinyl. Not 
a lock in sight. In Oxford Grey, Desert Tan, Alligator Finish. $55.00 


What could make a man happier than a gift that gets 
him there and back looking fresh and well-pressed 
every day he’s away! Handsome, masculine Samsonite 
Two-Suiters are designed with spacious interiors—to 
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Samsonite 'Two-Suiters 


hold two suits—and all the accessories a man needs 
for a trip anywhere. And you—or he—can add to these 
good-looking Two-Suiters any time to build a com- 
plete matched set because Samsonite is “open stock.” 
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, good-looking with hidden strength in SOFT-SIDE, Two-Suiter. New Samsontex tweeds, STREA MLITE, vinyl covered classic de 


j 


i brand new moulded case—scuff-resistant surface, hid- magnesium frames, concealed locks, make it totally tongue-in-groove construction y priced. | 


$50.00 Saddle Tan, I DpDony Grey, Colorado Brown. $33.95 


den locks. In Shadow Grey, British Tan. $44.95 — different. Chestnut, Bright Teal and Quill 
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Samsonite of Canada, Ltd., Luggage Division, Stratford, Ontario. Makers of Samsonite Folding Furniture. 
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ur folks are 


iving a party” 


It's no problem to please guests who like 
Scotch Whisky. Just serve ‘Black & White’. 
Its a superb Scotch. tamous the world over 
for its distinctive character and unvarying 


flavor. 


The Secret is in the Blending 


Black & White Scotch Whisky is blended 


by pert rattsmen I » a electl ol 
Scotland’s finest individual whiskies. | 

all the distinction and gentleness of Scotch 
at its very best smooth, mellow, satisfy- 


ing. You ll always choose right if it’s “Black 


& W hite’. 


ystilled, blended and bottled in Scotland. 


A \ tlable wy *\ " | 
AAVaHAaDIe IN Several Sizes. 





BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
“BUCHANAN’'S” 
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Will this ma mM. 
change your life? He's Dave Colcleugh, 24, M.A.Sc. in Chemical Engineering, University 


of Toronto. A C-I-L. Fellowship is helping him to continue research into the corrosion of copper. Change your life? 
Perhaps. If Dave is successful, science will learn more about the chemical forces involved in corrosion. From the 
knowledge he develops, other scientists may find how to make commercial, industrial, and household articles perform 
better, last longer. What's most important, however, is that gifted young Canadian scientists should be encouraged to 
carry on their studies after graduation. This is the purpose of the Fellowships which C-l-L sponsors in chemistry 
chemical engineering, and wildlife conservation as part of a program of aid to education—one of the reasons why 
C-l-L is known as well for the things it does as for the things it makes. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 








WATER* 
tells 

the truth 
about 
whisky 


Water* (plain or sparkling} 

is your most reliable guide 

to the whole truth about 

any whisky. Water adds 

nothing, detracts nothing, but 

reveals a whisky’s true 

natural flavour and bouquet. 

Put Seagram’s ‘‘83”’ to the 

water test and you'll agree 
to be that good with water, 

it must be a superb whisky 

and a more satisfying drink 


with any man’s favourite mixer. 
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The new Bolex DSI 


A”’ gives the creative amateur a complete variety of cinematographic effects, including the professional “lap dissolve”’ 


+ 


Bolex home movie gift guide 


Featuring the remarkable new D8L’A’ camera for the man who wants everything 


IVES of 8-mm movie addicts, relax. Bolex 
presents 117 solutions to the Christmas 
dilemma: 

First, behold the new improved D8L‘‘A’”’—the 
8-mm camera that can do everything. A new 
back-wind device lets movie-makers produce 
“lap dissolves’, the most sophisticated of all 
scene transitions. An audible counter clicks for 


every frame wound back. Precise. 

A new universal viewfinder gives the field of 
view for all lenses from 5.5-mm to 36-mm, 
without attachments. And keeping pace with the 
new faster films, the Bolex built-in light meter 
has increased sensitivity, and a greatly simplified 
setting that works with all lenses. 

The D8L*A”’ has an exclusive variable shutter. 


It is the only 8-mm camera available with a light 
meter that reads exposure values through the lens. 
Its lenses are the sharpest, best balanced for colour 
you can buy. The 13-mm Switar f/0.9 is so fast 
you can easily make movies indoors without lights. 


This is not a point-and-shoot confection, but 
a versatile instrument for the dedicated amateur. 
Prices from $196.50 with f/1.9 lens. 





Titling stand—-most complete available. Titles roll, 
pop on, zoom. Basic titler, $44.95. Reflectors, acces- 
sories extra. (Note to husbands who have read this 
far: Do your Christmas hinting early— boldly circle 
items you crave, leave magazine conspicuously open. 





Bolex lenses—_12 prime lenses, sample prices: Tele- 
photo Switar 36-mm, f/1.8, $99.50; Telephoto Y var 36- 
mm, f/2.8, $47.50; Wide Angle Pizar 5.5-mm, f/1.9, 
fixed, $79.50; Wide Angle Switar 5.5-mm, f/1.8, $125.50. 
Little extras: filters, from $2.80, lens hoods, $1.95, 
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Pan Cinor 40 zoom lens—1i00 lenses in one. Zooms 


from telephoto (40-mm) to wide angle (8-mm). Reflex 
viewing, no parallax. The first truly sharp zoom lens, 
even at wide f/1.9 opening. $247.50. With range-finder, 
$279.50. 





Pistol grip——Shaped to the hand. Holds Bolex camera 
steady as a stare. From $16.95. If you’re baffled by the 
jargon of the camera addict, see your Bolex dealer. 
He’ll gladly conspire in choosing Bolex gift items 
guaranteed to quicken the pulse of your camera fan. 


Bolex Monopod Telescopes to the size of a swagger 
stick, opens instantly to 62'4”. Your 2 legs and this one 
form a steady tripod for movie or still photography. 
Fits American and European tripod sockets. A must, 
even for the man who has a tripod now. Just $11.95. 
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VOW a 


automatics in the 
worlds newest ware 


Electromatic Skillet 


gives you automatic, even-heat cooking. 
Versatile! Fries, simmers, stews’ or bakes. 
Makes table-top cooking a joy: Base can be 
used as’ warmer too. Standard .10-inch size. 


| ° n 
Electromatic Percolator 
makes perfect, flavor-pure -eoffee. Always 
immaculate! Corning Ware is non-porous. 
Coffee stays first-cup fresh for hours. Keeps 
hot automatically. 10 cup size complete with 
trivet. 


CORNING3% WARE ELECTROMATICS 


New be auly, new conven lence, the Corning Ware Skillet and Percolator are electromatic and 


automatic. You'll cook and serve food... perk and pour coffee with new pleasure and ease. 
Both are made of the amazing missile material, Pyroceram, that’s so satin-smooth it washes as 
easily as china... goes into dishpan or dishwasher to come out sparkling clean. So durable that 
hottest hot or coidest cold can’t break it. Corning Electromatics are the newest and brightest 
treasures tor your table . . . the most exciting and useful gifts on the whole shopping scene! 


als Guarantee {1] Corning Ware is made from Pyroceram and guaranteed forever against breakage from temperature extremes by Corning Glass Works of 


¥ } " »)/ ; } ) } al ») a ] y f le re Y) a a 0 ’ f f . 
Canada Limited, Leaside, Ontario, All mechanical parts of electromatics replaced or repaired by Corning itself for one year if not mechanically perfect 


¥ 
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The Case For All-French Canada, by 
Michael Sheldon, (Sept. 9) is dribble 
by another ‘anti-something,’ disillusion- 
ed human. Knowing and using French 
(or any other language) common to 
the vast variety of Canadians, is not 
a bad idea. We would be better equip- 
ped to better understand our fellow 
men, if we were able to converse with 
them. But to say that making Canada 
French would help us to attain high 
goals in Canadian culture and litera- 
ture, etc., improve trade, industry, the 
national economy, etc., is simply wrong 
If humans, whatever language they may 
use, Whatever country they inhabit, do 
not exert themselves to develop and 
use their God-given mental capabili- 
ties, a new language won't solve the 
problem. Perhaps Quebec should take 
time to learn English, a few facts re co- 
operation and imbue the rest of the 
Canadians with some lofty ideals 
MRS. ANN QUIST, ESTEVAN, SASK 


“ Michael Sheldon suggests a French 
speaking country from sea to sea. | 
wonder just what he means. There 1s 
a type of Acadian French in Nova 
Scotia, a somewhat different type in 
New Brunswick and a third type of 
French in Quebec. It is difficult for 
people from any of these areas to 
understand each other. None of these 
patois is a true French such as is spoken 
in France—the so _ called Parisian 
French. If this true French is to be used 
then it will be necessary for the people 
of Quebec to learn another language, 
which would be as difficult as for the 
English to learn French.—c. F. CLARKE, 
DARTMOUTH, N.S 


An apostrophe to the Gods 


I do not know the origin of the name 
Kamloops, but the Encyclopedia Cana 
diana is not an authority I would accept 
without question (Mailbag: Oct. 21) 
For instance, in one volume Gods Lake 
is spelled correctly. But in another vol 
ume it is misspelled God's Lake. For 
lake, narrows and post office the gods 
are plural, not possessive G. M 
LACEY, WINNIPEG 


The Manitoba place eulde, the Canadian 
{/manac and the Encyclopedia Cana 
diana agree on God's Lake but thre 
Oxford Atlas spe lls it Gods Lake 


Congratulations 


Barbara Moon and Maclean’s are to be 
congratulated on the outstanding story 
on Dr. Louis Slotin MERLE RICI 
WINNIPEG 


Five-year-old progress 


Eileen Morris (Let’s stop wasting our 
five-year-olds’ minds, Aug. 26) sadly 
illustrates the well-meaning but unin 
formed attitude of many parents. She 
is misguided in her belief that kinder 
gartens are still Froebelian Even 
Froebel would find it difficult to rec 
ognize many of his activities because of 
the modifications that have come about 
through research, a better understanding 
of children’s development and the de 
mands of the life which our children 
today will lead. Kindergarten is not 
nursery school over again. Just as Grade 
two is the outgrowth and continuation 
of learning that follows Grade one, so 
is kindergarten planned to give the five 
year-old an education appropriate to his 
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Stage of development. A wise parent 
does not force a child to walk because 
he turns one year old. In just such a 
way a wise teacher does not force the 
learning of a specific thing before the 
child is equipped for it. We try to help 
him develop the powers he will need 
through the years to come. Play is work 
and learning to share, contribute to the 
group, listen, to use one’s mind, can be 
fun as well as essential—Mrs. PATRICIA 
FE. HIPWELL, TORONTO 


“ It must be remembered you have 
quite a mixture of children just starting 
school—to mention some—the intelli 
gent, average, slow, shy, etc. Well, most 
teachers aim at the average child and 
the average child needs this system of 
education which Mrs. Morris so read 
ily condemns.—LEO AYLWARD, ANNA- 
POLIS COUNTY, N.S 


lake me to your leaders 
In the article on campus marriages (The 


harmony and discord of one campus 
marriage: Oct. 21) Judith Krantz starts 





off by quoting Rt. Rev. R. S. Dean, 
who says “early marriages are robbing 
Canada of its future leaders,” and pro- 
ceeds to relate a story of a young 
couple who are very obviously leaders 


leaders because they challenge old 
prejudices This couple illustrates a 
determination equal to that of our 
early pioneers. Let us hold our respon- 
sible young people in high esteem 
rather than imply that if they spent 
more time sipping sodas with the gang 
they would do better MRS. L. GULUT- 
SAN, VANCOUVER 


The only way to make a million 


Making a million (Four ways to make a 
million, Oct. 21) is impossible for any 
man or woman by his or her own labor 
of brain and brawn. He can only lead 
other people to help him in such an 
undertaking, and take a good percen 
tage of their production for himself.— 
G. G. HARRIS, RAPID CITY, MAN 


Young Dr. Atlee 


Does Dr. Atlee (Why surgeons operate, 
Sept. 23) realize the passage of the 
years, and remember an article he pub 
lished in Maclean’s about twenty-five 
years ago, in which he insinuated if 
not forcibly stated that all doctors 
when they reached the age of 60 
should be shot? The late Dr M. R 
Young of Pictou, replied to that article 
in the pages of your magazine.—SUSAN 
MacQuUEEN, PICTOL N.S 





Tie Future of Medicine (Maclean's, 
April ie 1933 was one of S9 short 
stories and articles that D) 1 tlec pub- 
lishe d in Maclean's between 1926 and 
1941, 


Continued overleaf 





Just imagine th 


Corning’ Ware Broil and Serve’ Platter with traditional ‘‘well-and-tree” 


for juices on 12” x 8" area. Goes under the broiler to cook. food, then 
sizzling hot to the table. Light as good-ehina, yet neither heat nor knife 
can mar its surface. 


Corning Ware Roaster measures 12”: by’ 8/,-is 2” deep. Rack included, 
Perfect for both roasting and serving poultry or meat. For baking and 
broiling too. Easy to handle and clean. Chrome: Serving Cradle with 
walnut handles fits platter teo. ‘ 


CORNINGSEWARE 


Platter’n’roaster set 


Something to treasure! There’s just never been anything 
like this new Corning Ware Roaster and Platter for 
superb oven cooking and smart serving at the table. 
Because only Corning Ware is made from amazing 
Pyroceram, guaranteed to withstand hottest hot or 
coldest cold. So satin-smooth it washes like china and 
even carvers won’t mar its gleaming surface. See that 
this Deluxe set, in its handsome gift carton, is on your 
Christmas tree, or that of a special friend. 





ab, . : . ' . - ote ae 
ts Corning gift favorites start at $4.95, single items, sets from $17.95. 




































































ENGLAND 
ii 
NADA 


one voyage a year! 


Mr. Lemon Hart’s fine rums are remarkably well seasoned travellers. 


After careful distilling in the West Indies they are sent to Britain for a 
lengthy visit. There they rest in wooden casks absorbing the moist, soft 
air of that sea-girt island... maturing slowly, graciously, and naturally. 
Available to Canadians at home and abroad... please introduce your- 
self next time you’re thirsty! 


LEMON HART RUMS 


Have a good rum for your money! 





pemersea —— MANO pansares 
l nf iY HART Light in « olour 
dark ra ” pronounced in flavour 






RUM 











{llied? 


Why do 2 out of 3 Canadians on the move choose 


Because they've learned Allied is... 


Experienced, bonded packers 
and drivers, protected 
cargoes, agents in all 10 
provinces and Canada-wide 
teletype service all work to 
make your Allied move safe, 
on time in a word, 
DEPENDABLE! 


Get a free quotation now by 





phoning your Allied agent -—~ 


pages under 






YOU CAN ALWAYS TRUST YOUR ALLIED MAN 


VAN LIVES LTD. 


Specialists in Long Distance Moving 
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1 have just gotten around to reading 
Ralph Allen's piece about conscription 
in your Sept 23rd issue As | remem 
ber it. the conscription law was called 
the Selective Military Service Act. and 
the selecting was done by three-man 
tribunals that were set up at convenient 
locations throughout the country. The 
call-up was directed to single men trom 
thirty-four inclusive 
Anyone who wished could appeal to 
district. The tribu 
seem to have been in- 
adequate labor on the 


iges twenl\ to 


the tribunal of his 


nals generally 
clined to leave 
farms. Up to this stage. there was no 
definite farmers Opposition to conscrip 
tion here in the west. and we didn't 
hear of any in Ontario. Certainly pre- 
dominantly rural constituencies elected 
proconscription candidates to parlia 
uw. The big howl came in the spring 
early summer of 1918 when the 
exemptions granted all those twenty to 
twenty-two vears old were canceled. No 
excepuions oF allowed. A 
widow farming with the help of a son 
would be left) without help while a 
neighboring farm where the help was 
outside the specified age group would 
be left undisturbed. Naturally 
was a wave of objection. General New 
burn, the 
time, insisted “the 
this.” But provincial politicians also got 
government's attitude 


me 


I 
nd 
ana 


appeals were 


there 


minister of defense at this 


armers have to take 


insistent and the 
relaxed so that camp commanders were 
empowered to. grant compassionate 
where the soldier's call 


hardship for his 


leave In cases 


working a 


up was 


family FRANK DOWSON, BROADVIEW, 
SASK 
“ The article was interesting and in 


formative. Mr. Allen is in error, how 
ever, in stating that the chief recruiting 
officer in the Province of Quebec was “a 
Baptist clergyman.” The appointee was 
Rev. ¢ A. Wi minister at St 
James Methodist Church. He was given 
the rank of major and did excellent 


work under trying circ 


hams, 


umstances 


GEORGI MONTREAI 


DAM, 
What football coaches really like 


The article (One set of football rules 
for Canada and the U.S Entertain 
ment, Sept. 23) certainly was more than 


1 had expected It covers the subject 


thoroughly However there Vas one 
mistake that I noticed. When talking 
bout the number of players on a team 
ou sa Only three American coaches 
h Oo | I 1M eu han 


the leven and only eight Canadian 


oach ked ours it should read 
| ( n in Oacne 
1 1} yori 57) of tl 

( ( I f d, | 
f im ( ROGERS 


Who should look after the kids? 
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A job well done 


Some ten years ago you had a fine, 
illustrated article on Miss Yadsie Urba 
novicz (Yadsie meets all trains, July 


15, 1951). Montreal’s brilliant Travel 
lers’ Aid Society linguist) and port 
worker. You may be interested learn 


that she is going on pension early in 


December of this vear. With her goes 


her friend, long-time associate. fellow 
Slav and fellow’ linguist. the United 


Church’s immigration deaconess, Miss 
Louiza Mayova. Together they have 
written a notable chapter in the story 
of Canada’s reception of immigrants 

A. S. MURRAY, MONTREAL. 


You shall know them 


As an English male I believe (How to 
tell the English from the Fiench in 
Canada, Oct. 21) that finesse. a sense 
of cultural heritage. and an apprecia- 
tion of civilized living are evident in 





greater depth in the French Canadian 
Who ever saw a Frenchwoman looking 
like a piece of stainless steel?—R. s 
HEATH, OTTAWA 


“ This delightful article has buttonhol 
ed a very real situation. Of French-Irish 
descent. and having resided in Mont 
real, Toronto and now Quebec City. ] 
can give personal testimony to all state 
ments made C. MONTMINY, 
CITY 


QUEBEC 


The unfortunate Mr. Meighen 


In his interesting account of the Chanak 
incident (This lifetime in Canada: Oct 
21) Ralph Allen” states that Mr 
Meighen “carried the country” in the 
1925 election. This implies that M 


Meighen became prime minister im 
mediately following the election and 
that he obtained a majority of both the 


popular vote and Commons seats. M1 


Meighen obtained plurality (not a 
majority) in the voting and his part 
became the largest in the Commons 
t with only 117 seats out of 245. M 
King lost ground but carried on as 
prime minister (although without a s 


himself ) The Lube 


had only 101 seats and depended on 
Progressives to maintain control of th 
H e. Mr. King precarious govern 
nent survived al June 28, 1926. His 
idvice to Lord Byng to dissolve Parlia 
nt and call an election was ignored 

1d, sM Meighen was asked 
Tk overnment which lasted tor 
onl th e days The election of 1926 


hich, as Mr. Allen points out, resulte 


n a serious Conservative defeat, in 
volved the constitutional issue arising 
out of Lord Byng’s action. Althougt 
twice prime minister Mi Meighe 

never won a federal election. -— GEORGI 


S. TOMPKINS, VANCOUVER. ¥& 
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Fledglings, by Harold V. Green, Photography-Microscopy Group of the p and Paper Research Institute of Canada. 


The Forest Satisfies Many Needs 


Canada’s forests satisfy much of the world’s immense need for 
wood fibre in all its forms. Indeed, Canada is the world’s 
leading pulp and paper exporter and supplies almost half the 
free world’s ever-growing demand for newsprint. With a pro- 
duction three times that of any other country, Canada’s news- 


print mills produce every hour, day and night, a five-foot ribbon 


of paper that would stretch from Toronto to Baghdad. News- 
print is the largest item in Canada’s foreign trade, accounting 
for 14 per cent of all exports. In helping to meet the world’s 
need for newsprint and other pulp and paper products, this 
industry creates employment and wealth for all Canadians, 


THE PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY OF CANADA, 
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RECENT VICTORIES OVER 


EW EPIDEMICS 


OUR DEADLIEST 


FORK, THE MICROBE, WE NO LONGER SEE OURSELVES AS ENGAGED IN A STRUGGLE 

FOR SURVIVAL. BUT IN TRUTH, A TASK FORCE OF MEDICAL DETECTIVES IS 

DISCOVERING, WE HAVE MERELY TRADED OLD EPIDEMICS FOR NEW ONES—-AND 
EVEN THE OLD ONES SEEM TO BE COMING BACK IN NEW WAYS 


LATE IN APRIL OF 1957 the telephone rang In a 
big bare-walled downtown Ottawa office where 
the tederal epidemiologist and a staff of tour 
teen operate what they call a “radar service 
to guard against invasion by our deadliest foe: 
the microbe 

It was their U.S. counterpart, the Commu- 
nicable Disease Center in Atlanta, warning 
them that influenza had broken out of China 
It looked like a new strain of group A flu virus 
(later confirmed and tagged A2) against which 
the world’s population had no immunity. An 
epidemic seemed (and was) on tts Way 

The public reacted with fearless indifference 
and most doctors remained unperturbed. Flush 
ed with recent victories over infectious bacterk 
we no longer think of ourselves as engaged In 
a struggle for survival. We view nature's bio 


logical laws with detachment. Gone Is our 


- 


dread of her periodic purging. Epidemics 


relic of the prescientific past 


OPTIMISM: PASTEUR’S ACCIDENTAL LEGACY 


In truth, savs Dr. Edward Best, our federal 
epidemiologist, we have merely traded one set 
of epidemics for another. Smallpox is gone but 
hepatitis, a liver disease that can cause life- 
long damage, is rampant. There are two types, 
infectious and serum. The first is out of con- 
trol. It is spread by person-to-person contact 


and by contaminated food, water and milk. The 
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secend, serum hepatitis, most embarrassingly, 
is spread by inoculation of human blood or 
serum, or by the use of syringes or needles con- 
taminated with traces of infected blood. Two 
percent of the patients receiving blood trans- 
fusions at Billings Hospital in Chicago get 
hepatitis. This is four times the rate of 1945, 
and since Billings is one of the best U.S. hos 
pitals, the average rate is probably higher 

Cholera has vanished from Canada but the 
insidious staphylococcus organism is widespread 
in our hospitals. It results in persistent pimples 
boils, abscesses and pneumonia, one of the 
major Causes of death during outbreaks of flu 
Says Dr. David Kubryk of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare “Its the big 
ignored infectious disease problem today 
Hospitals say little about it for fear of lawsuits 

Though typhoid is growing rarer, syphilis !s 
increasing: already it has doubled since World 
War Il. Dr. Arthur Guirdham, a British epi 
demiologist, says, “However successtul we hav. 
been in our employment of the antibiotics and 
other methods of treatment, the total morbidity 
to which we are subject remains the same 

Our excessive optimism about the final sup- 
pression of epidemics dats to the 1880s and 
Pasteur, whose five vaccines proved once and 
for all that disease was ‘caused by microbes 
They invade our world in multitudes at every 


interstice: big microbes called protozoa, middle- 


sized ones called bacteria. and viruses protein 
particles on the borderline of life. unable to 
reproduce until they invade a living cell. They 
are In Our Water, air and earth, in our nos 

mouth, throat and skin. They can sear us with 
pockmarks and warts, afflict us with fever. in 
flammation, deafness, blindness, sterility, paral 
vsis and insanity. They may coexist in ou 
bodies for years, then suddenly. inexplicably 


species multiplies, causing disease. By the move 


ment of water, air, insects. aniraals or birds 
for most microbes cannot move by themsel\ 
these organisms scatter and we have in 


epide Mic 


WE SURVIVE DIPHTHERIA TO DIE OF CANCER 
The impact upon medicine of Pasteur’s reve 
lations. so exact. so scientific. was enormot {tf 


took medicine out of the realm of art and into 


the laboratory. It has culminated this past dec 
ade in a deluge of miracle drugs. leadin 
medicine, says Guirdham, to an impasse 

As bacteria come under control the virus 
diseases advance suvs Best We survive diph 
theria only to die of chronic disease mainly 
heart ailments and cancer, now epidemic in 
North America, and suspected of being caused 
at least in part, by virus infection 

All he venius ot medical Clence ha 
failed so far to produce i drug to curb the 
more than 200 CONTINUED ON PAGE 54 














HOW ONE FAMILY LIVES VERY 
WELL INDEED ON $58 A WEEK 
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BY ROBERT THOMAS ALLEN 


Photographs by Don Newlands 





in with up The Dicklers \ JU i I 1.00 
) plus another $13.50 which s levied because ) elder 
Mrs. Dickler receives a $55-a-month old-: pension) 

and live on what's left of the SSS8-a-week 

less pa Henry receives as ticket-exam 
t looks Union Station his involves no economic 

vides people live on less. But few peo in this or any other 
with income bracket ! , | ive as lively interesting 
and imag a life ; he Dicklers. who get jus 
about everything they want trom this world, including 


good food, travel, entertainment, art and music 
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HOW 
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ONE FAMILY 
INDEED ON 


LIVES VERY 
$58 A WEEK 


“We tune our 
life to what we 
can afford” 


ind tight-knit family 
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up from boredom go on, a 
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lite. there's too much to do not only sends 


ee recipe books, she uses them. She got a free 


wse cookbook and learned how to make chow 


mein. sweet and sour beet balls ar glazed ribs. She 


loves cooking and trying out new dishes, much to 
Henry's approval. “When a woman cooks, she gives 


something ot herself.” Recently in an excess of en 


thusiasm. she promised to make a Jewish meal tor an 
Italian stationary engineer Henry works with in Union 
Station, and it took her two days to prepare fourteen 
dishes, including kKnishes; gefilte fish; beet borsht; 
chicken liver with kashe; tzimmes, a carrot pudding; 
lima beans and sauteed onions: lokshen, a noodle 
pudding with pineapple and maraschino cherries; and 


teglacn CONTINUED ON PAGE 59 
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Every week a new so-called discount store starts somewhere in Canada. 


The discounters say they sell almost everything 10° to 40° cheaper than “regular” stores. 


The big department stores say they'll sell anything worth buying 
as cheaply as the discounters or anybody else. 





Thousands of small retailers are joining the battle. 


The result is some genuine bargains and a welter of advertising 
clams for “discounted” .gray goods that never had a firm price in the first place. 
They may, or may not, be worth even their cut-rate prices. 


This is a report on where the retail price struggle stands 
today and what will probably come next, by Eric Hutton and a team of Maclean's reporters 


YOUR DOLLAR AND MINE have become the 
target in the fiercest and most confused battle 
ever fought among Canadian shopkeepers 

The reason, as anyone who reads or listens 
knows by now, is the mushrooming of so-called 
discount department stores. Their owners claim 
that by cutting the costs of doing business they 
can sell most of the things that middle- and 
low-income people use and wear at prices ter 
to forty percent less than “regular” retailers 
They predict that within five years most Cana- 
dians will be doing eighty percent of their 
everyday shopping in discount stores 

The established retailers reply that = dis 
counters have invented no magic formula to 
change the proposition that people get pretty 
much what they pay tor. They point out that 
discounting is nothing new (Timothy Eaton 
opened his department store in 1869 with a 
“discount sale”). They maintain that compe 
tition, and the basic awareness of you, the 
shopper, of the value of what you buy, will 
prevent the discounters from becoming any 
thing more sensational than just another phase 


in retail selling 


A DISCOUNT FROM WHAT? 


What is the truth from the consumers view- 
point? What is the discount explosion Irkely to 
do to your buying habits and budget? A 
team of Maclean’s writers has taken a close 
look at what’s happening in discounting and 
what probably lies ahead tor the consumer 
Here are some things that people who spend 
their money in either old or new stores should 


know: 


The word “discount” doesn’t mean anything 
more than the time-worn “cut-rate” or “bar 
gain,” for this reason: apart from brand-name 
goods, what you buy in discount stores usually 
doesn't have a familiar established price on 
which a “discount” can be based. In fact, dis- 
counters don't use that word when advertising 
specific items. They put the onus on the shopper 
by urging him to compare their offerings with 
similar articles at a higher price. The inference 
s that the comparison will be in the dis 
counter’s favor 

That may or may not be the case. Com 
parison has become just about impossible for 
the shopper because other retailers who don't 
call themselves discounters, from the T. Eaton 
Co. to corner drug and variety stores, jumped 
into the discount act almost as soon as the first 
discount stores opened. (In the U.S. the old 
line retailers ignored the early discounters. 
with the result that in ten years the latter have 
increased from a handful to 3,000 stores in 
number, and have seized what they themselves 
estimate variously at from fifteen to thirty per 
cent of the retail business in appliances, toilet 
ries, lower-priced clothing, and housewares.) 

Today when you go shopping in Canadian 
cities Where discounters have gained a foot 
hold (Toronto, Hamilton, London, Ottawa. 
Montreal, Vancouver) you have no way of 
knowing whether you will find a better buy at 
a discount house, department store or neighbor 
hood shop, For example, anyone in Metropoli 
tan Toronto can pick up cigarettes in certain 
drugstores for $2.99 a carton, compared with 
$3.09 at the discounters, $3.29 at supermarkets, 


and the hard-to-find regular price of $3.60. On« 
woman who happily bought “bargain” water 
glasses at a discount store for eleven cents 
each found the same glasses in Simpson’s for 
nine cents. On a recent Saturday, Towers dis 
count stores were selling barbecued chickens 
at ST.11; Loblaws and Dominion supermarkets 
had them tor $1.09, the A&P for 99 cents 
(A&P pricing puzzles the discounters. Leonard 
Goldstein, head of GEM discount stores, out 
lining his plans to undersell supermarkets in his 
grocery section, added: “Except A&P, maybe 
I don't think anybody can meet A&P prices 
certainly they're a mystery to us.”) 


EVEN A RADIO STATION RETAILS—RADIOS 


Discounting and its repercussions are moving 
so fast In so many directions that it may have 
entered an entirely new phase by the time you 
read this. Perhaps as important (and even more 
confusing) to the shopper as the price war 
touched off by the invasion of the discounter: 
is the revolution in “who sells ‘what.’ 

Drugstores, long the subject of jokes about 
selling lawn mowers and laundry tubs in addi 
tion to drugs, have now added chinaware 
Knitting wool and even tea the daringly 
nameless kind at a discount of twenty-six cents 
for a 100-bag tin. Supermarkets are crowding 
out their groceries with aisles of hardware 
clothing and sporting goods. A Toronto radio 
station is selling of all things radios, at 
an alleged forty percent discount. Department 
stores and discount houses are selling gasoline 
gasoline stations are selling cut-rate barbecues 


cameras and footballs, CONTINUED ON PAGE 64 


e. But 70% of them will merge or fail. Overleaf, a laboratory looks at what they sell 
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Toronto studio. He is front-runner of rebel artists who formed city’s avant-garde in mid fifties 


THE OVERNIGHT BULL MARKET IN MODERN PAINTING 


Never mind what they mean — why have 


Artist upstairs. Harold Town 


abstract paintings boomed to a $6,000,000- 
a-year traffic in Canada within three years? 
For that matter, who’s Harold Town? And 
why are his best abstracts $1,550 prizes now, 
when six years ago he could barely give 
away paintings he says were just as good? 


BY BARBARA MOON 


LAING’S OF TORONTO—Ppicture dealers to the carriage trade—had never 
seen anything like it 

It was a routine Saturday-afternoon preview, last February, of a 
one-man show by a local abstract artist: sixty prints, collages and oils 
by Harold Town, then 36. But in spite of a bleak late-winter downpour 
and the rival lures of the week-end cocktail hour, their Bloor Street 
galleries were jammed. Town, arriving a carefully casual half-hour late, 
couldn't even win through to the cloakroom with his coat. Sherries had 
to be clutched at coliarbone level to protect them from jostling elbows 


Talk buzzed excitedly: ~ the Toronto Art Gallery has bought one 
Sam and Ayala Zacks have bought one . . . the Cleveland Museum 
has bought one * The atmosphére was not only electric but infec- 


tious. One society surgeon had already signed up for a large oil before 
he remembered that he collects only paintings of the fashionable French 
school. (He returned it to Laing’s as soon as the fever subsided.) There 
was at least one nasty incident when two gallery attendants with a red 
sticker apiece converged on the same picture in a dead heat. (The draw 
was not settled amicably, causing one of the bidders to withdraw his 





custom from Laing’s forever.) When the smoke cleared Town found 
he'd sold thirty paintings in two hours at CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE Artist downstairs. Town, in basement studio, with unfinished sculpture 
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A rare moment of peace for Frank Pickersgill. This was in Portugal, just 


after he escaped a Na prison camp hut hefore he joined secret service 


THE LAST DAYS OF 
FRANK PICKERSGILL: 


The scholar Buchenwald couldn’t break 


He was a big, ungainly egghead before the days 
of eqgheads. At first he didn’t care much for the 
Nazis or the Allies. Yet his underground career 





and his last excruciating days at Buchenwald were 
filled with “unspeakable courage” 


A Maclean’s flashback by McKENZIE PORTER 


IN A LETTER written shortly after the outbreak 
of World War Il, Frank Pickersgill, a twenty- 
five-year-old Canadian student at the Sorbonne 
in Paris, said: “I cannot imagine myself. as a 
bloody hee-row.” Yet Frank Herbert Dedrick 
Pickersgill, an intellectual who shrank from 






































combat, scoffed at military deportment and 
doubted the integrity of the Allied cause, be- 
came one of the great unsung heroes of the 
British secret service 

Captured by the Germans when they invaded 
France in 1940, Pickersgill made an escape to 
England that resembled a thrilling movie s¢ 
quence. There he was commissioned into the 
Canadian army and seconded to a_ secret 
British parachute unit. Then he parachuted 
back into France to reinforce the French re 
sistance movement. He was betrayed to the 
German Gestapo and recaptured The Gestapo 
tortured him but he yielded no information 
During an attempt to escape a second time he 
was brought down in a running street fight by 
German bullets, and sentenced to death. Finally 
he marched to a horrible end in Buchenwald 
concentration camp with a guardsman’s gait 
and a song on his lips 


at The importance of Pickersgill’s story lies 


not so much in his practical contribution to 
Allied victory as in his demonstration of re- 
sourcefulness, stoutheartedness, high — spirits 
and composure under physical and psychologi- 
cal stresses that reduced many intrepid men to 
servility and madness. When he was Canadian 
ambassador to France, after the war, George 
Vanier, now governor general of Canada, said 
of Pickersgill: “He was as upright as a saint 
and as brave as a lion.” 

The day war broke out Frank Pickersgill, a 
native of Winnipeg and graduate of the Unt- 
versity of Manitoba, was doing postgraduate 
work at the Sorbonne with the financial assist- 
ance of his brother Jack, then secretary to 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King and today one 
of the leading members of the opposition in 
Ottawa. Frank Pickersgill was helping to de- 
fray his Paris expenses by working as a milk- 
man, writing free-lance newspaper articles and 
translating into English the works of the French 
existentialist Jean-Paul Sartre. At that time 
Pickersgill was a six-foot, prematurely balding 
blond, so powerfully built that he could have 
earned his living as a longshoreman. But there 
was about him—perhaps in his pale complexion 
and sensitive features, perhaps in his ill-match- 
ed and carelessly worn clothes—something that 
identified him unmistakably as a scholar. His 
hefty frame was slightly off balance owing to 
deafness in one ear. He trundled, lopsidedly, 
rather than walked, talking incessantly to com- 
panions of philosophy, religion, history and 
the arts, his wispy hair fluttering in the breeze 
and his big strong arms flailing the air. 

He talked much of how the war had tossed 
him into a tussle with his conscience. To his 
brother Jack he wrote that he was torn between 
dark thoughts about the war, which he saw as 
a conflict of “two rival systems of oppression,” 
and emotions he described as “acute attacks of 
enlistitis.” When Jack Pickersgill urged him to 
return to Canada he replied: “If I did I would 
be getting out of something that all my friends 
have to put up with and that would be horribly 
unpleasant.” He added that he owed so much 
to the culture of France that if he did enlist it 
would be in the French army. 

But he didn’t have time to make up his mind. 

As German tanks screeched into the northern 
suburbs of Paris in the second week of June 
i940, Pickersgill mounted his bicycle and join- 
ed the refugees who were choking every road 
to the south. In his pocket he had fifty francs, 
then worth about two dollars. His object was 
to reach the protection of the Canadian lega- 
tion which, a few days before, had moved to 
Fours, 145 miles southwest of Paris. 


A BICYCLE BUILT FOR FLIGHT 


As Pickersgill cycled toward Tours, German 
fighters dived out of the hot summer skies and 
machine-gunned the dense columns of fugitives. 
When he reached Tours, Pickersgill discovered 
that the Canadian legation had moved again, 
this time to an undisclosed destination. Anxi- 
ously Pickersgill turned west toward the coast 
of Brittany in the hope of picking up a steamer 
to England. He was delayed by a French mob 
that mistook him tor a German parachutist. 
dragged him off his bike and prepared to shoot 
him. At the crucial moment a French police- 
man approached, found Pickersgill’s papers in 
order, and set him tree. Shakily Pickersgill 
pedaled away 

On June 19 he reached Quimper, forty miles 
from Brest, and almost collided with an ad 
vance column of German tanks. For several 
weeks a patriotic Frenchman named Paul 
Philippar hid him. But on August 3 Pickersgill 
was picked up by a house-searching German 
patrol and flung into the Caserne de La Tour 
d Auvergne, a CONTINUED ON PAGE 44 
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CADAQUES is a whitewashed adobe 
town on the Mediterranean coast of 
Spain, an easy pull by oar from the 
French border. Pablo 
Georges Braque worked out some of 
the first cubist paintings here in 1910. 
Salvador Dali lives here now, when he 
isn’t cashing in some of his paintings 
in New York. Aleppo Ortuna pours 
absinthe after lunch here, at his out- 
door bar in the town square. There is 
no denying that Cadaqués, in a small 
way. is a hangout for painters and 
drunks. But Cadaqués is mainly a 
fishing and escape town. 


Picasso and 


By escape town I mean a place that is good 
to get to and good to be in, and where nothin: 
that goes on has anything to do with real life 
or at least not yours Ihe day I came to Ca 
daques late last September was the day after 
Dag Hammarskjold’s plane crashed in Africa, 
but as far as I know nobody in town spoke of 
Hammiarskjéld, the UN, or_even the cold war 
while I was there. Aside from the fish catch 
which was holding up for the time of year, the 


talk was mainly about the Greek princess who 


is engaged to Juan Carlos, the son of the pre 
tender to the throne of Spain. The girl has an 
outsiders chance to become Queen of Spain 
sooner or later, but the feeling around Ca- 
daques is that she could have done better 

The man to know in Cadaques is Lep Or 
tuna. Lep’s bar ts really shack to hold the 
bottles, a couple of planks to hold the drinks, 
and a few stools and tables scattered around 
in the fresh air. But it stands in the middle of 
the plaza facing the only road into town, and 
Lep is to Cadaqués what the local newspaper 
is to worldlier places. The first time I puiled a 
stool up to Lep’s bar, he asked me where I was 
from (we spoke French: for an English-speak 
ing Canadian, talking to a Spaniard in French 
is a pleasure. He thinks you can really speak 
French.) | said I was from Canada. That was 
indeed a curious thing, Lep said, because gen 
erally speaking there is no traffic between Can 
ada and Cadaques. The French pass through 
in large numbers during July, on their way to 
the Costa Brava. The Germans pass through in 
smaller numbers during August, on their way 
from the Costa Brava. The English come and 
go in September. Few 
no Canadians 


Americans come, and 


The Costa Brava is the riviera between ¢ 
daques, in the northeast. and Barcelona 120 


miles to the southwest. This is the only play 
I Americans have not 


ground in Europe that the 





yet been accused of spoiling. It is the English 
and Germans who are accused, mainly by other 
Germans and Englishmen, of spoiling the Costa 
Brava 
that statistics are no part of the meat and drink 


The Spaniards, who take the positior 


of life. have never counted how many more 
tourists are now arriving each year than the 
last, but they point out that the number ts man 
ifestly vast. The Economist, a British periodic 
al not given to frivolity, says there are now 
more Englishmen with the wrong accents on 
the beach at Estartit than at Blackpool a con 
dition that has caused Englishmen with = the 
right accents to move a few miles down the 


Costa Brava to San Feliu de Guixols 


One reason why Cadaques is a matchless 
escape town Is that When you get there you’ 
made good your escape from whatever it was 
you were trying to shake in the first place, and 
trom the Costa Brava as well 
is that the make-a 
the Costa Brava likes to take a bus or boat 


Another reason 


littlhe-whoopee crowd trom 


tour to look C adaques over, but likes to get 
back when night falls to the fake pirate den 
and hit-parade guitar players down the coast 
During the day ther 
bright shirts gives 


blend of languages ind 


the pla e a Certain Cosme 
politan stvle; there's no point in escaping to a 
fishing village where there nothing going on 
but fishing. At night their absence gives the 


| 


place some honest-to-God J 


peace and quiet 
To escape to Cadaques the opening move 


to escape to Barcelona. Pan Am sells round 


trip seventeen-day excursion tickets direct from 
New York for $383. But the deal with the air- 
line is the last time an escapist with any sens 


needs to reach for his CONTINUED ON PAGE 
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oO doctor t t tec er properly 
nless he takes it into account.” Many doctors 
nd hospital boards disagree. Dr. A. L. Chute 
head of the pediatrics department of the To 
onto Sick Childress Hospital SUVS Every 
yne likes t t pampered, and adolescents 
vould doubtless appreciate their ow clinics 
nd hospital bed But this ts refinement we 





sider DIN mportant Anvway 
eds are paramount at the moment 
ors generally agree, though, that teen 


lespite their notsv ebullience. aren't in 
physical shape today as they were thirty 
vO They are heavier and taller. prob 
cuuse of better nutrition and fewer long- 


hildhood diseases savs Dr 


Gallagher 
1% them eat too much and don't vet 


exercise 

concerns them more than it once did 
er believes. principally because voung 

Oday are made aware of it earlier. have 
Pporiunity to get into trouble. vet stil 
socially acceptable outlet tor their urges 


difficult to get figures for com- 


specialists also believe that emotional 


s. Which increase both in number and 

as Youngsters grow into their teens, are 

higher toll todav. Some doctors esti- 

bout ten percent of all adolescents will 
adie r ccl 4 ‘ oa) sao 





have some kind of serious emotional upset in 
their teens, although many will go untreated 
\ small group Who drink to excess. or are 
under the influence of drugs. or show suicidal 
need help gravely. (In the U.S 
about three youngsters in every 100.000 be 


tendencies 


tween fourteen and nineteen take their own 
lives each vear.) Even mental retardation fre 
quently reaches a critical point in these vears 
In Canadian mental hospitals more than a 
guarter of all patients with detects that cause 
disorders tn character, behavior or intelligence 
ire between ten and nineteen years old 
Adolescents have a lower mortalit rate than 
iimost any other age group. In Canada only 
aba@ut forty-five per 100.000 of the country 
3.000.000 teen agers die each vear. compared 
to 2.700 infants and 100 adults between thirt, 
and thirty-four. (The U.S. mortality rate ts 
conyparable in the early teens but jumps to 
ninety-five per 


~ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 42 


MISSPELLING DIAGNOSIS 


In its research into adolescent problems 
the Adolescent Unit of the Children’s Hos 
pital Medical Center in Boston is investigating 
a frequent cause of failure in school, especial 
ly among boys. The condition is known as 
Dyslexia, or Specific Language Disability. It 
is thought to affect between five and ten 
pe of all boys and about a quarter as 


many girls. These children. who often have 


high IQs and no apparent emotional difficulty, 


spell words strangely (“flim” for “film.” “gradi 
tute” for “gratitude.” and “exseply” for “ex 
ceptionally”) and have great difficulty reading 


quickly or accurately. Although their ailment 


is Still rooted in mystery, some doctors believe 
t results from a hereditary lack of a domi 


nant side to the brain. Youngsters for whom 


of letters apparently don't 
gister are ten ambidextrous, and without 
rhythm, and have a poor sense of dit 
and poor co-ordination. A’ Canadian 
reading consultant at the Unit. Mrs. ¢ 
Buchan, trains tutors to help such adolescer 
read and spel rmally. The method ts funda 
mentally a return the principles of phone 
tics and spelling. Tutors at first work with 
only ten phonetic letters, adding more gradi 
rules of phonetics and spelling 
into children to compensate for 
of natural grasp of svilables na 
Youngsters with 1OQs below 100 
are not included in the program, since it isn't 
equipped to handle their difficulty. Fven with 
intelligent voungsters, two to fou 
daily half-hour tutorial sessions are ofter 


needed before al reading normall 
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Quebec’s working widows join the quiet revolution 


By tradition and the Va poleonic Code, there ave only three 
place S mehe re a (Jive he e Moma My longs: the keitche M, the 
nursery, and church on Sunday. Now a handful of enter- 


VUSUNG U dows are leading them out to compete—mon Dieu! 





























































rT ith businessmen for wo) ey. It’s the quietest Aut an SODnT¢ 
maus the most revolutionary thing that’s happe ning tnside 
he quiet revolution BY ANNE MACDERMOT 


1 HAVE SIX children and if I had my choice I would have them all 
home. They are my treasure. But this way I stand a better chance of 
bringing them up as Jacques wanted.” Mme Aurette L’Heureux, thirty 
four, lost her husband two vears ago in a plane crash. Since then she 
has put her three oldest children in boarding school, employed a tull- 
time maid to help with the three young ones, and stepped into the job 
her husband lett empty. Sitting behind her big desk in the downstairs 
office of their home in the north end of Montreal, she looked composed 
but not entirely at home. For her, home means the family upstairs. And 
vet itis for her children’s sake that she finds herself a woman executive 
head of the J. W. l°Heureux insurance brokers firm 

Mme |’Heureux is one of the women of Quebec who, a generatiot 


vo, Would never have considered going into business. Brought up and 


rried under the Code Napoieon, Quebec women took it tor granted 

that cisions about property and business matters belonged to the 
oft th fam 

Oday, ina World where things are changing fast around them, more 

nd more French-Canadian women find they are not only permitted 


but encouraged to enter the business world. When the world of Aurette 
| Heureux crashed around her, therefore, she had a choice her mother 
ould not have had. Still. it was not so easy to muke 

s LoHeureux was killed when the seaplane taking three com 
panions fishing tn northern Quebec rashed and burned just betore 
he water. In Montreal, in the gray stone duplex which they 


had bought five vears earlier. his wite’s first instinct was to sell out and 


after her four-month-old twin girls and the other youngsters. It was 
in oid tamily triend. their chartered accountant, Pierre Armand, who 
suid to het You are not going to sell. You have six children and you 
re ge to bring them up as well as their father would have 


After 


1 the main floor tor herself, the twins and four-year-old Jacques, and 


that, Mme I Heureux says, she rented the top floor, organ 


began keeping office hours downstairs. Callers are received at the front 
door of the house. often by two little girls in pink corduroy overalls 
peeping around their nurse’s Knees. There is a formal waiting room off 
the tront door, then a short walk through the house corridor to a flight 
of steps. just this side of a big sewing and playing room. At the foot 
of the steps is a bright office unit. Mme L’Heureux works in one of the 
glass-partitioned offices. Next door is an underwriter from a life insur- 


ance company. At the desk in the central space is Mme Brault, the 


secretary Who was with the company when Jacques L’Heureux died 





THE OFFICE WORK WAS EASY, BUT THE HOUSE CALLS .. 


People isk me why | dont get a manager,” savs Mme L’Heureux 
But they don't realize what a big slice it would be out of my income 


I do have part-time salesmen. I cannot get tired. | must keep my health 


But many of the calls | make myselt 

She said that when she started she sent cards to the 800 clients. 
advising them she would continue the business. Many replied: they said 
they were glad to see a Woman going into the field and would support 
her. She is an insurance broker and her firm handles policies from 


twelve companies 





She did not find too much difficulty learning the office work. (She 
had worked in the accounting section for her husband and had learned 
a little about insurance at another company, before she was married.) 

But to go out at eight o'clock at night and see someone I didn’t know 
and see trom the look in their eyes, “She’s got six kids. How can she 


do it My heart was beating so fast when I opened the door sometimes 
1 couldn’t speak.” Mme L’Heureux’ eyes clouded. She is petite, with 
glinting auburn hair and looks a bit like a burnished sparrow 

She remembers her husband used to coax her to go out with him 
when he was making calls. “You've finished with the kids,” he used 
to say. “Take your knitting or your book and come with me. It’s lonely 


in the car.” Sometimes she would go, but would always wait outside 





Jacques would say, “You should learn about these things, you never 


know, you might need to know them.” But CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 
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Mme Yvette Rousseau’s children attend hoarding school while she runs printing firm Mme André Vennat, widow and mother, heads embroidery enterprise 
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How | came through 


he great ice storm of ’61 


in an eight-room house 

with the heat off 
and coped with everything 
except my wife 


BY KEN JOHNSTONE 


WENTY minutes to nine on the last Saturday night in 
February when the power failed at my home on the outskirts of Rock- 
burn, a tiny satellite village of Montreal about an hour’s drive from the 
city. There had been a treezing rain the night betore, and the tips of 
the young ice-laden birches were already touching the snow. Ed Mc 
Nally, my neighbor and a well-known commercial artist, had come 
over earlier in the day to warn me: “It looks like a bad storm coming 
up. You'd better run a tew buckets of water and fill the bathtub, just 
in case the power line breaks.” That morning the squirrels had been 
scampering about in great activity, a sure sign to the natives that trouble 
was brewing. Then, during Saturday afternoon the storm worsened, 
and when Ed and Pat McNally came over for dinner, the big pine and 
elm trees were starting to droop with their load of ice, and the occasional 
dead branch already littered our driveway. Dinner was over, the girls 
were finishing washing up, and I had just turned on the television for 


} 
{ 


the hockey game when the lights flared, went out, came on again briefly, 


and then went out a second time 
“It's bad when they do that.’ Ed said I think we've had it.’ 
But the phone was still working, and we called the power substation 


at St. Remi. We learned that there had been a break tn the line just out- 
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side Rockburn and that a repair crew was already on its way. But that 


crew never got there. When we-stepped outside a few minutes later to 
walk the dogs, big branches, solidly encased in ice, were crashing all 
around us. Ed returned to the house quickly and told Pat to get ready; 
they were going home right away. They left to the rifle-crack of break- 
ing tree limbs along our half-mile driveway 

Meanwhile Elizabeth had brought out a formidable store of candles 
and a lone oil lamp, fortunately full of oil. I had a blaze going in the 
living room fireplace, and I lit another in the bedroom fireplace. I 
thought we were well off for wood. The woodshed was overflowing with 
most of a big dead pine tree which one neighbor had felled for me and 
another had sawn into fireplace lengths, splitting it generously into pieces 
which I could barely lift. A pair of such logs made a merry flame and 
spread a glow that kept the living room thermostat where the expired 


furnace had left it, at a comfortable seventy degrees. 


CRACK! THUD! TREES WERE SNAPPING AND IT SOUNDED LIKE WAR 


Around ten o'clock I tried the phone. It was dead. But out in the 
night in the pelting freezing rain things were very alive. Our house is 
on the crest of a hill, guarded by a dozen great pine trees under the 
captaincy of a black walnut, with a supporting phalanx of equally great 
oaks and, lining the driveway, a double column of pine, elm, maple, 
wild apple, birch, and varieties I can’t identify. Our farm is dotted with 
tall elms, while an apple orchard of 500 trees nestles on the northern 
slope toward the village behind a second-growth maple bush. In short, 
there are trees around us, and the trees accumulated an unbearable 
burden of ice during the storm. As the wind increased they started to 
break with sounds that varied trom rifle reports to crashing thuds like 
mortar fire. From ten o'clock that night until dawn the barrage was 
constant and heavy. It kept up, my wife kept up, she kept me up, and | 
kept the fires up. It was during that night that I became disillusioned 
with dead pine as fuel for a fireplace. 

It seems to me that most of that night I stumbled, half asleep, from 
the woodshed to the living room fireplace, back to the woodshed, and 
then to the bedroom fireplace, then to the bed where I would wearily 
stretch out, only to be jogged back into action by my wife, who appar- 
ently slept with one eye open. She would announce that either one or 
the other fireplace was just about out. That cursed pine in its unwieldy 
shape burned like paper; it flared up and then it flared out. Only the 
pieces with knots in them had any real heat, and they were invariably 
the most difficult to manipulate. When a cold miserable dawn broke 
shortly after six on Sunday morning, I felt CONTINUED ON PAGE 50 
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Compact Brownie Starmite Camera with built-in flash takes beautiful color snap 


shots and slides . less than STS. Boxed with bulbs, batteries, film less than S15 


Kodak gifts say | 


...and picture all your Christmas fun! 


Se ee 








Built-in exposure mete lowest price ever! New automatic movie camera — budget Get dramatic 8mm movie zoom shots 


Brownie Starmeter Camera measures light, price! Kodak Automatic 8 Movie with the new Kodak Zoom 8 Automatic 
shows you setting, less than $25. Boxed with flash Camera has built-in electric eve. Sets its Camera. You merely rotate the lens barre] 
holder, bulbs, batteries and film... less than $32. own lens. Built-in filter... less than $57. hlectric eye sets exposure automatically 


Has built-in filter. Less than S128 


WT Sia Balltie bs in 48 


[coven wovie +1 [aa 
POR mm ROL. CAmaRas Oo : 


Kodak Film makes a wonce rfully 
welcome “extra gilton Chiist- 


mas morning. Use it to fill 





Christmas stockings ! 


Shows 8mm movies automatically! Brownie 8 New Kodak Automatic 35B Camera for color ‘ o) 
on F m 3 ‘ Hl see your denies 
Movie Projector, A15, threads itself automat- slides! Fast f/2.8 lens. Electric eve adjusts exposure 
ically right onto the reel. Costs less than $65. automatically. Ideal for travel .. . less than $99, Prices are subject to 
cl ( 


Non-automatic model ... less than $55. Kodak 500 Projector, Model B, shows color slides 


big and bright. From less than $80. a -K @ 
a odalk 


CANADIAN KODAK CO., ‘LIMITED, Toronto 15, Ontario ee 


ENJOY “THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW" SUNDAY EVENINGS, CBC-TV 
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ubtle difference. 


This delightful Scotch Whisky 





Scotch Whisky distillers. founded in 1627. 
And, another thing vou ll like is the 


handsome. new bottle... clear glass. 
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y lo open. 


AR SCOTCH WHISKY 


Distilled, Blended and Bottled in Scotland. 
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nearly as I could make out) and drive 
down the boulevards to Barceloneta 

In the 
waterfront quarter was the 


It has 


only tourists that 


Romans’ day in Barcelona, this 
whole town 
worn well, but it is now a slum. The 
seem to get down to 


Barceloneta are customers 


package - tour 
taking a rewarding look at the excavated 
The trick is to driv 


11 
Roman walls 





past the Roman walls down to the 


front where the last street Is a row 


quarter-mile long of fish restaurants. The 
ill look about the same: an open kitchen 
in front with half a hundred kinds of fresh 
fish piled up waiting to be fried, simmet 
ed, steamed 


| 


| 
Closed 


stewed or broiled then a 


dining room with autographed pic 


tures of flamenco dancers, professional 


wrestlers, and former generals in_ the 


Falangist army dining 
terrace: then the beach: then the Meditet 


ranean 


then an open-air 


The best time to start dinner ts 
around five in the afternoon, and the meal 
should go something like this 

While vou are changing into your bath 
ing suit, send the waiter for a bottle of 
manzanilla, long glasses, and a bucket of 
ice. Manzanilla is a sherry so dry, so 
light, and so clean to the nose and taste 
that the Spaniards claim it won't travel 


(Sherry 


irent 


and keep it to drink themselves 


erowers also say that there many 


people outside Spain who have any use 


for dry sherry. Harvey's Bristol Dry. for 
example, is blended from some fine, old 
and impeccably dry wines Ive taster 
but in the 
Britsol Dry 


enough so that it wouldn't occur to Spani 


them before they're blended 


end the blenders make sweel 
ards to touch it. except maybe for dessert.) 

Drink the manzanilla on the rocks. Be 
Meditet 
When the juices start to run 


tween pulls. swim around in the 


ranean 
send the waiter for snails. He'll bring back 
dozens of them heaped in a deep dish 
small, hot and spicy. Between eight and 
nine it will start to get dark: change an 
Dance 


vo inside When they play one ot 
those heel-stamping. hand-clapping num 


bers, forget it 


Spanish girls tend to be 
rhvthmic, lithe, and 


strong a pleasure to 


lance with, but do not ask one to go for 
a walk with you down to the dark end of 
liable to 
Spanish 


the beach. Her big brother is 
stick a banderilla in your ribs 
chaperones are all old pros 

At around ten, sit down on the terrace 
and order dinner. There is baby octopus 
half-grown squid, cuttlefish 


prawns, shrimps as big as lobsters 


on the menu 
lob ters 
as big as vour leg, mussels, eels, crayfish 
goosefish, sole, plaice, dace, and everything 
else up to and including salmon cooked 
la Nova Scotia 


/ which to the Spanish 


rand means baked in olive oil. There is 
only one thing to watch out for, and that 
is anything described as a la Romana; this 
means deep fried in a blanket of batter 
ind even chipirones, tiny and indescribably 
tasteful baby squids, are just 
f fish and 


treatment 


inother mess 

chips when they get this 

Monopole, a full but fine tasting Span 
li 
iH 


ish white wine, goes well with the 


ght 
and simple dishes: Spanish champagne and 


most other white wines taste lik grape 


pits. Marques del Riscal, as good a medium 


red wine as almost any in Bordeaux, is 
good with bouillabaisse or one of the 
gumbos of shrimp and cuttlefish, almonds 
and olive oil parsle \ ind saffron. that 


cooks all along this coust like to work out 


on Afterward, order ar espresso the 
straight coffee tastes like betel nut on 
the half-shell and call fo i hooker! 
of Fernandez 103 brandy vhich Vouk 
drive the best brains in Cognac right p 
the wall if they knew about I By the 
time you're ready to go it will be after 
midnight and the bill, if there are two of 
Vol will be at least five dollars. You can 


blow as much as six if you're really hun 
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This is a fair account of what there is 
twee 
og tai FP 
ue 








eat and drink in any good restaurant ewer errenearuns 
tween Barcelona and Cadaqueés. The next tapi fi nf 
yrning f you're still with me. escape {to 2 
agues nm 
S tare from Barcelona to ( 
‘ on : a a 
gues about three dollars all in The 
e of a Seat, the Spanish version of a 
n completely adequate car about 
of a Nash Rambler. works Out to 
t S7.50 a day. Anybody who rents a 
Spain should drive as if his life 
pended on it, because it does 


Ir some heavil) traveled parts of the 
the road south from Seville down 


gh Andalusia is one—the government 


ded that it wants the scenery to 
» smartly nd every householder 
hin sight of the h ghway is under orders 
is walls twice a year. A man 


the whitewash slip his mind has 


nemory j;ogved by a Xe! In a green 
form with a tommy-gun on his back 
Neither the fixer nor the Generalissimo, 





PARADE 


A vehicle built for two—or more 


FCN Calgary broadcasts live phone 
onversations with listeners who offer 
t i { 


’ | ’ ‘1 
ul es for sale. Sociologists interested 


n the changing pattern of Canadian 





\\ 
re RS 


ife should certainly tune in. After one 


lady caller described a boy's bike as 
being brand new and never used, the 

announcer asked how come Well I 
ought it for my son.” said the woman 
Then he decided to get married and 
ugh ca 

p ‘ P ¢ { ‘ 





oO fa is anybody knows nuch gives 
dam what the nside of the place 
looks ke but the whitewash certainly 
ves a dressy look to the roadside he 
illages are dazzling. No such order, how 
[ » WC n handed do An around Bal 

lona. It wouldn't work in many cases 


invway: a few miles outside town there's 





least one ink of red clay that’s hived 
oO to make a tenement for half a dozen 
fam s. One of them has a glass windoy 
nt | C; vn t 
e) nt do much even for them 
Ho signs start pluggit he Costa 
Brava not far from Barcelona, but the 
] : — ska ae = | = maga THIS FE IVE GIFT FOLDER, WITH ENVELOPE, IS FREE WITH EVERY CHRISTMAS MONEY ORDER YOU BUY 
iret d ir abot forty miles Trom the 


ent out | the Pyrenees, run straight t : e e ! 
he Mediterranean and drop off, still dens 
th pines na fierce breath-catcnhing se eres 4 


ipe tl far and away the fiercest thing 
O 100 { on the ed sé I n shore I 
Furoy Ihe road p way, one - | 
a Seer Aner er A gift of cash is always welcome! Use ROYAL BANK MONEY ORDERS to take the guess 
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ong these cliffs for thit “sto San out of gift-giving! When you send cash you can be sure that far away relatives and 
, ee ee friends, at home or overseas—will buy what they really want. And of course you make 
tI loubtless please ’ J 
_ sothiseeiegn the picador the your own shopping that much simpler. Money Orders to the exact amounts you re- 
an almost t their arms into the hole he ; ¥ 
oring in the bull’s back, and a hotel quire are available in gay Christmas gift folders at your nearest Royal Bank branch. 
iiled the Gray tha was built if I 
favs of traveling rovalty and_ still look 
ne pa Il Ther th road flattens a) I ind 
ron more resort towns where stark whi THE K OF CANADA 
en more sort towns where stark white 
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Because your watch 
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SOSIDA 14 kt, 
$84.50 


You are confidently 
ot your best with 

the inspired styling of 
HOVERTA:... 
of precision and elegance— 


the:-watch 


craftsmanship you are 
proud to own. 

From $24.50 to $500. 
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everywhere. 
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hotels are popping out of the sand like 
bolls on a cotton plantation. The plumbing 
fixtures come off in your hand in all of 
these new hotels, and they’re all jammed to 
the rafters 

4 hundred miles from Barcelona the 
road starts to climb again, but this escarp- 
ment is bare rock with a wiry beard of 
scrub. Along the ridges run stone fences 
piled up by what desperate devils scraping 
what crop from the shale, God alone 
knows. Salvador Dali, whose house is on 
a headland just up the road, once told 
Lep Ortuna, the man-in-the-middle in 
Cadaqués, that these hills remind him of 
the bones of a dead donkey. He says he 
lives there because he can’t stand the color 
green, and if that is actually the case, he 
knows what he’s doing 

Cadaqués is on a bight the sea takes 
out of these bluffs. The road that drops 
into town is almost the only one in Ca- 
daques that isn’t cut in steps out of the 
rock. The architecture is more or less 
Moorish, with 


kind of roof-top balconies where Pepe le 


arched windows and _ the 


Moko spent a lot of time, if my memory 
of movies about the Casbah is clear, sing- 
ing For Every Man There’s A Woman 
Not in Cadaques, there isn’t, but it doesn’t 
matter only a madman would come to 
an escape town and start worrying about 
the relative supply of men and women. For 
myself, | pass the days there eating and 
drinking, practising the art of the siesta, 
swimming, getting out on the fishing boats 
at night, watching the tourists cut up dur- 
ing the day, leaning on the bar at Lep 
Ortuna’s place, shooting the breeze. 

What happens after Franco, Lep?” I 
said one day 

‘Probably the king,” he said. “Not the 
old one. The young one, his son. They're 
both a litthe weak in the head, but Franco 
sent the young one to school. Anyway, 
what does it matter?” 

“What does it matter?” J] said. 


Aen AT 


“What does it matter?” Lep said. “Who- 
ever looks like he’s running Spain, there’s 
got to be some kind of a strong man who’s 
really telling the Spaniards what to do. 
You give two Spaniards a chance to start 
an argument, and there’s one murder.” 

This is the half-bravo, half despairing 
answer that almost every male Spaniard 
gives a stranger when he asks a question 
about Spanish politics. It’s impossible to 
tell whether they believe it, or whether 
it's the brush-off. “Maybe,” I said, “you 
guys just rhink you've got all that moxie.” 

“Maybe,” Lep said. “I'll tell you. You 
watch the tourist buses pull into the square. 
They all get out. The driver tells them 
where to go, what to do, and when to get 
back so they can get to the next place on 
time 

“| watch them all the time. The English 
listen to the driver. They go where he tells 
them. They do what he tells them. Half an 
hour early, they come back to the bus so 
they won't miss it, walking like this.” He 
jigged a few steps in a style that was an 
exact imitation, although he’s never seen 
it done, of the cat in the animated cartoons 
who is always tiptoeing from tree to tree, 
sneaking up on birds 

“The Germans,” Lep said. “They listen 
to what the driver says. Then they go off 
in a bunch and do what the hell they want 
to. Nobody sees them. At the precise 
moment when the bus is supposed to leave, 
they come back in a bunch and climb 
aboard. The bus goes 

“But the Spanish? They're out the door 
before the driver stops the motor. Half the 
time they never do get back to catch the 
bus. They catch another one three or four 
days later.” 

I'm like. the Spaniards. 
days late, 


Three or four 
I pack up and start down the 
road that runs back from the escape town. 
I don’t expect the world to be sane when 
I get back, but I expect to stay sane a little 
longer myself. 





JASPER 


By Simpkins 





‘He wants a hideout till after Christmas.” 
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YOU'RE GOING TO LIKE WHAT'S HAPPENED TO DODGE dodge for °62 is 
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QUEBEC’S WORKING WIDOWS. continued from page 28 


h if When the twins cam iid, “There 
(;0od has shown | doesnt 1 in e to 
Th n Siness 
But she’s been in business for two years 
now, and feels the experiment has been 
successful If I can keep the business, | 


can make four times as much as if I went 
out and worked she says In the second 
year the company climbed from $75,000 
to $85,000 in premiums. At home all went 
well. She gets pstairs for lunch, closes 
the office at five and transfers phone calls 
pstairs. She can see the children when 
ever they need her (dark-eved Jacques 
came running in from the back yard ask 


ne for a bulldozer ttomatique). She di 


des her life between upstairs and down 
tairs Ihe children seem to ealize this, 
specially seven-year-old Bobb) who has 
told his mother he ts trying to get through 


scnoo: qu ckly so he cat take over down 
Stairs and she can stay upstairs The older 
ones it a convent on the south shore of 
the St. Lawrence get home every second 
week end 

The priest. when he called, told Mme 


lL Heureux that she was right to plan for 


he children’s vears ahead. She does not 
‘think her mother would have had the same 
approval had it all happened to her. In 
those da When a husband died. the fam 
| ould ill to look ifter the children 
t t notne ould never conside Work 
{ 
Women in Quebec still mart ler tl 





based on the old Fren law. B 
hese d oO of ther i 1 COULSE 
n } c cl fore th , nal 

ed ct 1d VISE them to see i not 
I I in i irl e contrac This is 
the On n uUNIGUE o Q be< vhich 

mat separation of wopert 
control over her own possessions. English 
yen have peen cl nore Na ol 
tl CLAUSE ind tor enerations most ol 
I ' ned I} have also beer 
change n the Quebec law tn recent vears 
It 1 STC for Wwe man y ho 
is on 1 nde the custom of com 
nit of prop lo | ranted separa 

on of propert the courts 

\ married oman has onl en al 
» become a “public trader meaning she 
could oO nto bHusimes if she had he 
husband’s authorization. Lawyers will tell 
ou there are no legal obstacles to a mar- 


ried woman's working and of course none 





restricting working widows. But others 
Sal tI 1 tne oid world lav ‘ have proved 
i psvchok ca! hurdle for women in Que 
rue Although § th laws protection 
he did not encoura omen t¢ nde! 
stand commerce 

In the new Quebec, French-Canadian 
women are showing every da that they 
can and do understand the commercial 


world. One proof is the fast-growing num 


ber of women members in the ¢ nb 
( nenerce. Started originally by the 
French businessmen of Montreal, the big 
ness Organization now includes »S( 
who pay fees at the 

1 ite, have votir ights, and eac 
cl ne own | esident to represent 

tI on the central council 


( ho went oO he ¢ ,? ri ( ) 
? to nelip She enrolled in a cours 
on public speaking It taught me how to 
neet people. be brave with them sh 
says. She also met women with problems 
ke her owt ny of them fs dentre 


like herselt. Most of them went to 


the office of the Chambre de Commerce 
on St. James Street seeking advice. But 
one of them, a chic woman with snapping 
black eves. Mme Yvette Rousseau, had 
other reasons. She went to make a sale 
Sitting in her green and pink satin liv 
ing room on St. Joseph Boulevard. Mme 
Rousseau told how she came to be presi 
dent of the firm called Artistic Decal 
comania Ltd 

My husband died eight years ago 
When he was forty, of a coronary throm 
bosis.” she said I went to visit him in 
the hospital where he was ili for a very 
short time. Mon mari said to me simply 
Go on in business. And | have kept my 
word 

When they were old enough, she en 
rolled her four children in boarding school 
(they missed their father less and when 
they got home tor week ends their mother 
could’ devote all her time to them) and 
spent her days learning the printing busi 
ness 

Many things happened to her.” says 
her foreman. who has been with the firm 
twenty-five vears Half the salesmen left 
They didn't want to work for a woman 
We had a fire one Sunday morning, a 
three-alarm fire that took almost every- 
thing. But she has worked very hard and 
knows what is going on. We do silk screen 
printing tor a lot of big firms in Mont 

il transfers’ I think you call it. You 
see our crests on big bakery and con 
truction trucks, also government build 
ngs. Business is very good today 

There are twenty-five on. stall about 
half of whom were with the original firm 


Only the chief printer belongs to a union 








Since "er entry into the business world, 

Rousseau has become one of the 

Ost efficient committee Women in Mont 
eal 

I went down to the Chams: le Com 

. ( tO See if the would NUN some 
a 


The smile on the face of the cougar 


This fall a band of young sports from 
Brandon organized a day's hunting 
party in the Gilbert Plains area. after 
eports that cougar were haunting the 
district. Though they never caught a 
glimpse of their prey they had a good 





outing and, before packing up to go 


vuddled together by their 


home, they 
car for a group picture. The snap 
turned out well, too, showing a cougar 
lounging in a tree in the background, 


watching the proceedings with interest. 


) } , ¢ ws 
Parade pays $5 to $10 for true anec- 


dotes. Address Parad Vac ns 
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calcomanie,” she recalls. G. A. La Tour, Vennat. She is a sweet-faced, hard-working robes in white tulle and, at the back, a Working in a woman's tield, she felt 
the general manager, said, “Why don’t you woman who has one son in his second roomful of girls bend over piles of gold she may have encountered fewer prol 
oin? That was in 1955S when French year of law at Laval University, and an- bullion and argent thread to work the lems than other business women in Que 
Canadian business women were still a other working on Lu Presse crests for the Medical ¢ orps the Calgary Nee Also, she said. she lived tn a Euro 
comparatively unknown breed Vennat Enrg. is one of those French Highlanders, or Les Fusiliers Mont-Roy pean milieu. Her mother-in-law and father 

Mme Rousseau found a busy office on stores with boxes of thread and skeins of with whom Andre Vennat died in-law were from France, and perhap 
the second floor, where the Women’s Sec wool, piled to the ceiling. If vou ask for These girls come in trom the country more broad-minded about women in busi 
tion Was organizing committees to. give pink embroidery thread you are shown and work for a wage that is comparable to ness than the French-Canadian communit 
nstruction in civil law and to study the drawer after drawer with every shade factory pay but the work has the advant at that time 

ourist trade in Montreal. She was soon from shell to fuchsia. There is petit point age of regular hours the year round and But she has seen much change sin 
nvolved in their activity and in 1960 be product of an old skill that has crept back apprenticeship at a trade the girls can use then. Although she speaks of th 

came president of the Conseil des femmes among young girls who pick up thei when they marry. Mme Vennat said sh widows with compassion she thinks the 
needles while waiting for television pro had about twenty emplovees on stath and world ts easier than it ts for women of he 

Yes. the women are included in most grams to change. There are christening about twenty-five more working from home generation. *& 
of the ¢ mil s activities. We attend the 

fuesday luncheons. Of course we don't 
enter into everything. When they plan a Xn, a a 2 o r 

p down i mine. well. with our high heels. e ie rm i 7 ; ’ » 5 "e t . Z 

s out of the question. And for a beet i oe Ww % A 7 . ‘ , .. . % 
ind oOvster part of course we would not ini . = si i : x 
dream to 8) 

While she was talking, Mme Rousseau’s 

dest daughte! Came home Through 


school. she now had her first job. as sec 


to a lawver in City Hall. Blonde 





preity she had the euger look of Voung 


French Canadians these days 


Her mother chatted about French Ca 
lians in business In the past, We Wenl 
for the church, law, medicine. We 


thought the dollar was for the British anc 


\mericans. But now we are realizing 
ve the judgment and good ideas and 
om if id UT SC ( | Col 
slowl She speaks 1 crisp, lilting wa 
auickly. with Frencl stures 


“It is better for a girl to work” 


Confident, interested in her work and 
MOOKING torward lo IVINS a talk on 
French - Canadian women in_ busine 
the University of Montreal. she did not 
look Ike the uncertain woman ot business 

e claims she S ¢ i r Ss ago. But 
ner sI won f perhaps she sn 
mn of th xceptio 

] \ liked to hea about Dusimess 
she savs. “alwavs had my ear to the men's 
conversation in the living room. But no, 


my husband and I didn't discuss his busi 


li is education that is bringing women marae it fom] CL! 


/ 7°) D . s 
; o ihre,” see ah — : Or OMMAMTS JS Hp} Uf 
res Ne az \ Vib fai rea c ‘ a , ro i 8 d 
Ihat and changes in the household Z Re: 
iVs another ol the ( } ri a ( 
merce officers. “Even in small towns there 


is less for the woman of the house to do 


after the children are at school. Modern 


ippliances cut down kitchen time. Pres f 4) ay J 2s 
sure from the community tends to draw : 

woman oO of he home It S part ot 

nal il evolutior I na Cu I Or I 

Las n Quebec 











rned hov Oo prepare n Dic 
oO Weal n the fternoon « evenin ibo 
the » ail *( mak p) out plano . . . . . 
singing. how to write a nice letter. M The real test of a true Canadian whisky like Cork 'S 
mothe \ S not keen or ports. M fathel ” = . ° for 
lid not want me to learn to drive a cat Corby’s is its good, clean taste...so pleasantly light, {ER T 
ee a HERS yERY LIGh 
tne Hesapitak” Wet Mie Tremblay i head so noticeably different from that of all other 
t personne Women’s Divisior he ‘. = ; ‘ E AGED 6 YEARS 

Se teeec sac Miia Means “als whiskies. It is enjoyable whisky, good company | . 

: i ‘i et ee y ; , < Corby's Very Light is a delightful whisky 
tis better | tO WOTK cel \ ee : ? a: to serve in mixed company. Itis even lighter 
rhe head of a well-known Mont tonignt, a pleasant memory tomorrow. Buy a 5s eather Miia alam Cine eine eek 
sines ound thir twent . ’ . . . . has the same full strength that is stand- 

ge cae ee a bottle of Corby’s and experience its enviable quality, ard for all Canadian whiskies. Blends 
—e a ; 4 a « -_ ; ‘ i ‘ . . perfectly with any mixer, including her 
cage seca agents for no whisky is more truly Canadian than Corby’s. favourite ginger ale 
lian-made hand - embroidered ¢ nd 
insignia for ny. navy and air-force units 
1 Canad Fiftv vears old. the store ! i 
family business. When André Vennat was ¢ 
killed at Dieppe his wide nd twe or S 
kept it on. “Better for morale,” says Mme 
r?. 196] ¥ 37 
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@ Rising in majesty from the ocean’s 
depths, this was a sea god as the ancients 
imagined him. 

Why does he wear a necklace of 
scallop shells? The reason is as old as 
history. As long as man can remember 
the scallop has been symbolic of the sea 
and of the voyage to far shores—of the 
quest that makes men defy the sea’s 
wrath—the unknown. 

It was the emblem of Holland’s Order 
of St. James. Of the Knights of St. 
Michael in France. Of medieval pilgrims 
in Spain. Of men rallying ‘round 
England’s King Richard the First in the 
Crusades 

Today as the trademark of Shell Oil 
Company of Canada, Limited, this 
symbol travels with many of Canada’s 
oilmen—travels with them as they seek 
out new oilfields in our forests, our far 


north and our rugged Rockies. 


Under this symbol Shell seeks out 
new ways to bring you better gasolines 
and motor oils. Better petro-chemicals. 
Better weapons for the farmer’s war 
against Insects and plant diseases. Better 
ways of exploring oil’s deepest mysteries, 
to make the amazing versatility of 
petroleum work for you. 

When you see the sign of the shell, 
hink of it as the symbol of our never- 
ending quest for new ideas, for better 
products from petroleum and _ better 
ways to serve you. Shell Oil Company of 
Canada, Limited. 1961—Our SOth 


fyniversary in Canada. 
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McCarthy, had noted 
lown, of the graduating 
if he might continue to grow 


What Town had grown tnto 


respected, underpaid—$75 fo 


magazine covel commerela 
The son of a CNR bi 
rundown neighborhood 
drawing or painting since he 
he had sold only one paintins 
Kemp, at a Women’s Committ 
Toronto Art Galle 
had a on 
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STUC 


SO ODVIOUSIS 
sympathy for anythi 
Maybe I should hay 
one of thes 
Now lookit, if you 
ires, and its not going 
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some night 


accepted the 
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IN THE FAMOUS BLACK VELVET CYLINDER 


~~ 


40 


to the New York | 


ronto level. (Jean-Paul Riopelle,. who went 
from Montreal to Paris to become the 
darling of the international market, ts 
selling at the top international rate fo 
living abstractionists—about twenty times 
the Toronto level.) Robert Varvarande. fo: 
whom fledgling collectors are apt to line 
up. is selling at around $600 for a com 
fortable apartment-sized canvas. Graham 
Coughtry, who has exhibited international 
ly, put his top price up from $1,200 to 
$1,500 for his November one-man show 


and had a waiting list of forty for his 





fifteen available canvases. Tony l rquhart 
Who made a dazzling debut at twenty-two 


with a near sellout show (fourteen out of 


eighteen paintings at $100 to $175) in 
1956, had a flop last year with a water 
color show and is currently priced at a 
top of $550. Harold Town, with his top 
pi 
runner of the group 


Why? 


‘ ] >| ) 
Town cheerfully believes the main rea 


ce soon to go up to $1.650, is the front 


son is taient he once paused belore 


painting of | 


iI n i triends home and 
remarked “Makes you~ feel humble 
doesnt it? Howevel if pressed he 
willing to comment on some of the factor 
commonly held to bring people vitl 
checkbooks into art shows and set then 
to narrowing their eyes 

Prestige. Town's prestige was alrea 
established when the psychological moment 
came \ few things had happened to n 
reputation when art started to move here 
he SaVvs | Was eally Very well-known 
internationally as a print-maker. Id beer 
in the Venice Biennale: ''d been shown in 
Geneva, London, Brussels and New York 
I'd taken a prize at the Sao Paulo Bien 
nale in Brazil. the biggest art show in the 
hem sphere 

Publicity. Town treats this on al 
I 0) ISI\ \ Te irless ind I! 

ientator on any given subject. he has 
been asked Tor and has viven 


ments on every major art brawl in Can 


ada in the last decade, including the 

violent criticism in some quarters of Can 

ada far-out art exhibit at the Brussels a 
World Fair. (“The flatulent utterances of 
the perennial fustians.” he said.) He points 
it howeve! that he'd already had lots 
of this kind of publicity in 1957 when 
c Loan So 


it a print show at the Pictu 


ciety, people stayed away in droves and 
only three pieces were sold. At the same 
time he remarks. “In 1958 T was picked 
to do the Hydro mural for the St. Law 
ence Seaway. IT was attacked in the On 


tario Legislature about this and then the 





















ird to believe he used to be just my,type.”’ 
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loronto Star went around with a photo 


rraph of the mural and collected Opinions. 


Sample Go away with that!) It had a lot 


of public it the right time and I think 

this had an effect 
Critics. Lowr iys, “A critic could only 
ill ell in | single-handed I he 
owned | own newspaper, ITV and radio 
Ion B I creale t Kind of 
Cite nt At leas WO Canadian critics 
have publicly called Town genius: three 
o have praised him consistentl one 
is nored him consistently. One drama 
critic has accused him of “cheating the 
p blic Gallery owner Avrom Isaacs com 
ments If two out of three critics praise a 
show it will definitely increase the turnout 
But all of them put together couldn't do as 
ch is one column by Pierre’ Berton 

h 


rote about 


The taste-makers. “I hear the Zacks 
lont dig = me fown comments. It. is 
commonly hel n art circles that 
Zacks tastes in art have a profound in 
fluence on their friends’ collections, which 
n turn have an influence on other lesser 
collections. It is certainly true that when 
one Toronto galler’ the lt pstairs Gallery 
invented a system of guaranteed patron 


ige ol 


one-man shows, the Zacks’ choice 
or sponsorship, Pierre Gendron, had by 


far the most successful show of the series 
t near sellout. But Town has Alan Jarvis 


on his side and Jarvis. for example. re 





cently introduced his pul hasing advice 
to a umiversity art committee with the 
remark \ Town ts a must 


Dealers. “If your dealer has real con 
viction it makes all the difference Savs 
Town. whose dealer is Jerrold Morris of 
Laing Galleries. On the thesis that dealers 
ire widely supposed to manipulate prices 
it will, he comments I set my own 
prices.” In the train of his awards, cumu 
lative publicity, acce lerating flurries of con 
sumer interest and a bid to move to Eng 


land and “go international” from a London 








leale! Town serenely decided to double 
his prices ¢ rly in 19589. just before a mator 
how of collages. It was his most exciting 
show to that date. and sold well over 
$4.000 worth. Since 59 was the vear the 
Canadian art market skyrocketed ratlin 
the lt S. market bv pst two vears Town's 
timing was precisel ght. He has redot 
led his prices since then and will push 
hem p even furth the next time he has 
show. So f the customers have held 
| for it 
Asked oO explain price S eiweel 
tists who on the form mi e thought 
enly matched. Town's answer iries. If 
he dislikes the higher-priced painter, he’s 
ipt to say I he public ha aiways sup 
ported bad art.” If he dislikes the lower 
priced one he'll offer, “If the paintings 
rent good, in the end everybody knows 
He ts joined in this neat solution by almost 
every KNOWN co nmentator Or the int 
cene 
low LIS ( othe facto tha I 
enera ec the pric ot i particular 
paintin 
Scarcity. A rtist. witl n outp of 
iy, twelve pictur year mi have a 
air lis vhich will tend to d e his 
prices | Graham Cougt whose out 
pl S St about twelve pictures a ea 
Nas COM a Waiting Tist and a rising rate 
ard. Town, on the other hand, has pro 
luced 110 small drawings seven hug 
ils and nine pieces of sct Ipt ire since his 
February show. He says I'm known as 
prolific and I think this affects my price 
Also, an artist who has passed on from 
popula! ph ise may find the earliel 
orks, since they are now a limited edi 
on. more sought afte than his newer 


ones. This circumstance overtook Jacques 
le Tonnancour recently when he turned 


from an appealing landscape phase 















Within six months of Paul-Emile Borduas sider more brilliant—done with four lines contemporary abstract art, saving first of 
death, last year his prices had tripled that either live or die’). all that you can't tell the market value of 
Size. Within an artists own canon, all Perhaps these are as sensible guides art until it’s put up for resale and sec 
paintings of the same size are invariably for the innocent or the greedy as an\ ondly that the criteria for idgin 
the same price, with the price per square In Art as an Investment, a recent market excellence or lack of excellence are “too 
nch carefully graded from small paint guide to the international art boom. the — obscure 
ings (high-priced) to outsize (a bargain). author, a U. S. collector named Richard Certainly there’s no evidence so far 
Town has noticed that consumers, faced Rush, carefully charts the form on all that anybody's made money on the cu 
with choosing among identically priced the major art schools of the Western rent Canadian boom except the parties « 
canvases. have certain biases towards a World, even listing portfolios of gilt-edged the first part the painter and his deal 
lot of paint (“they like ‘em juicy”): to investments ‘ and ot good speculative \nd as long as this is so, Harold Town 
wards warm colors: and towards surfaces gambles has the last word \) paintin s orth 
that show a lot of work (“much more Beyond noting that it's in vogue. he what the artist can get for it ( \ 
liable to sell than something I might con pointedly abstains from any advice about firmly. 











































































IBM. 
7070-1A01 233 / 


at IBM. datacentres 


Companies, institutions and government offices can use 
these newest IBM computers at IBM Datacentres on 

an hourly or job basis for regular accounting, to handle 
peak loa a solve Spe cial problems or test programs. b| 
Several different types of IBM computers are available. | 
Combined, they make the Datacentres very powerful 





and flexible. Complicated mathematical or scient 





calculations are made quickly and accurately, and 
tremendous amounts of data are processed with facility. 
On the other hand, ordinary punched card accounting 


can be handled simply and economically. 


An extensive library of programs is available and the 
programming staff includes specialists in many types of 
business. Their compute r experience coupled with a 
knowledge of a specific industry makes these specialists 


invaluable to our Datacentre customers. 


An IBM Representative will be pleased to explore with you 


the possibilities of your using the Datacentres to advantage 


balanced data processing 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES COMPANY LIMITED 


Branches in pr pal cities 


REGULAR ACCOUNTING - PEAK LOADS - SPECIAL PROGRAMS - TESTING PROGRAMS 





*T.M. Reg, 
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* SUPER PLIERS + CLAMP * 
¥ whole toot kit . WIRE CUTTER 7 
ss in one compact tool! “Sy aK = "nas HAND VISE 
Locks with ton-grip, . wm . 
* releases by flick of finger. 
a Does more jobs easier. 
Beautifully gift boxed. At 


* + your tool dealer. ro Rian ES ae 
= a : * = 
hey «** VISE-GRIP 
Made by PETERSEN MFG. COMPANY + DeWitt, Nebraska, U.S.A. 
Canadian Sales Representative: Monahan Supply Corp., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 








A Drakensberg Resort, Natal 


Africa’s ‘‘Garden Province’’ 


NATA 


Imagine the gayest of seaside resorts 


South 





splendid hotels bordering the - 


Indian Ocea a holiday, sports-loving city where buses have racks for 


vour fishing tackle 
the East 


and you shop for souvenirs in a bazaar st?aight out of 
where smart supper clubs offer entertainment from all over 
the world 


This is 


full of exc iting contrasta 


Durban, ocean playground of our Province of Natal- 
all South Africa itself 

Natal will show you the rare White Rhinos of Hluhluwe Game Reserve, 
as you travel through Zululand on your way to the Drakensberg — the 
Dragons’ Mountains” of scenic s 
Everywhere in Sowth Africa 
fortable 


a city as 


magnificent plendor 
you'll find modern transportation, com- 
accommodations and friendly service to make your trip of trips 


carefree and happy. Why not see your travel agent soon? 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST 
CORPORATION 


Rockefeller Center 
610 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 





Please send your literature to: 

NAME eeocceccccceos ° ecee 
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Note to Agents: Tra a 1 detatls South African Railu ‘, 
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TEEN-AGE MEDICINE 


100.000 for the fifteen to nineteen-year- 
Accidents cause more than 
Usually 


old group 


half these deaths.) adolescents 
have outgrown communicable childhood 
diseases, have more resistance to infection 
than they had as children, and get fewel 
colds and respiratory ailments. Hospitals 
report comparatively few bed patients are 
in their teens 

Yet. when illness does hit a teen-ager 
Diabetes in 


lifferent disease than 


it hits hard adolescence 1s 


n adults 


almost a 
(In teen-agers the pancreas produces litile 
or no insulin of its own; daily insulin 
injections plus strict diet are mecessary to 
keep the blood’s sugar level steady. One 
of these treatments is often sufficient for 
older patients.) Tuberculosis is no longet 
a major cause of death, but takes its most 
volatile form in teen-agers. They are also 
subject to such chronic and incapacitating 


ailments as arthritis, epilepsy and hyper 


tension. Often a chronic condition that 
was managed well enough in childhood 
goes rampaging in adolescence. Anxious 
to “be like everybody else.” a_ rebellious 


teen-ager may stop measuring his insulin, 
throw out his epilepsy pills, or decide he 
doesn't have asthma—-with serious results 

The linkage of emotional and physical 
health is probably stronger in adolescence 
than at any other time of life. A boy's 
acne a giris paintul menstruation and 
many a youngster’s fatness are as likely 


to be based in some 


emotional difficulty 
as in any physical weakness. A fourteen 
year-olds headache may stem, not trom 
a migraine condition or bad food but 
from his hatred of going to school. He 
may be chronically tired, not because he 
is anemic or is developing tuberculosis but 
because subconsciously he finds fatigue a 
good way to avoid a situation in which he 
fears failure. Intensely interested in them- 
selves, teen-agers may fret over what they 
think is an abnormality until both phys- 
ical and mental alertness are affected 

All this. say the boosters of adoles- 
cent medicine, is good reason why teen- 
agers need particular understanding, and 
thoughtful medical attention 

The American Academy of Pediatrics, 
to which most U. S. and Canadian child 
specialists belong, has held seminars and 
printed a number of articles in its pro- 
fessional journal on the subject. Follow 
ing the lead of Dr. Gallagher's Adolescent 
Unit in Boston, about a dozen l S 
hospitals have developed outpatient clinics 
or bed wings for adoiescents. In Canada 
the Montreal Children’s Hospital has just 
opened an adolescent centre, financed by 
a federal-provincial grant; it Is not a 
psychiatric clinic but it has a deliberate 


policy of sympathy toward its teen-age 


patients. The Vancouver General Hospital 


tries to group adolescents together in 
wards and keeps special hours for them 
at its outpatient clinic. It hopes to set up 
an adolescent section of its Child Health 
Centre “in the near future.” Other doc 
tors and hospitals are interested They 
point out that at this age, when youngsters 
are still malleable and resilient, a doctor 
can still work with them to. strengthen 
their personalities permanently or build 
up general health. Later, a great deal of 
this human capacity for change is gone. 

Dr. Gallagher sees adolescent medicine 
viewpoint 


general practitioners, 


is a general broadening of 
among pediatricians, 


1 


internists ind 


others who have a good 
many teen-age patients. He looks for a 
trend away from what he calls “fractional 


care” toward the treatment of the ado- 


continued from page 27 


lescent and his ailments together, with a 
particular understanding of his troubles. 
From a scientific standpoint, Dr. Gal 
lagher says, a doctor gains more insight 
into the course of a chronic illness or 
disability by watching it through all stages 
patient's development, including 
adolescence. Yet, in fact, until now little 
has been done either to encourage teen 
agers to seek medical help or to make 


them feel at home when they do 


ot a 


“You cant blame an adolescent for 
shrinking from a_ pediatrician’s waiting 
room—-full of baby pictures, wailing in 
fants and distraught mothers,” says Dr 
Martin Wolfish, a thirty-five-vear-old To 
ronto pediatrician with a particular inter 
est in teen-agers. “Yet if he goes to an 
adults’ doctor he'll probably be fussed 
over like an infant—after all he’s prob- 
tbly the youngest patient the doctor has 
seen in ages—until he’s just as reluctant 
to see him as he was to see the baby 
doctor Dr. Wolfish recently 


ing special evening 


began hold 
clinics tor his adol 
escent patients. Before each one he whip 
the baby 


pictures off the walls, scatters 


iround copies of Life, the National Geo 








“Mr. Monkhouse writes 
murder mysteries.” 





graphic and the daily papers, and bones 
up on a few teen-age magazines and the 
latest football scores. He says he not only 
has two or three times as many patients 
as before, but can give them better care. 
In an unhurried atmosphere of mutual 
confidence—no appointment is for less 
than half an hour—he can usually get to 
the root of an adolescent’s trouble and 
treatment. And_ the 
adolescent is far more inclined to follow 
his advice than that of a less painstaking 


map out effective 


doctor 

For a teen-ager in hospital, some doc 
tors say, the situation can also be dis- 
tressing. Dr. Bruce Graham, who _ heads 
the pediatrics department of the Vancou 
ver General Hospital, 
ager in a ward as “like a baseball falling 
doesn't like 
children and 
feels out of place among adults.” 

The usual children’s hospital age limit 
of fifteen for inpatients has dampened many 
doctors’ hopes for special facilities for ado- 


describes a_ teen 


between outfielders. . . . He 
being in with the smaller 


lescents. In fact the pediatrician has a prob- 
lem when an older teen-age patient needs 
hospital care. Many children’s doctors con 
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tinue seeing their patients until they’re 
seventeen or eighteen. (Dr. Wolfish likes to 
keep them as office patients until they are 
out of high school.) But the doctor can’t 
send an older teen-ager to a children’s hos- 
pital: it won't take him. Yet the doctor 
probably is not on the staff of an adult hos- 
pital. The only feasible solution is to turn 
his patient over to another doctor who can 
get a bed in an adult institution. Thus the 
bond between pediatrician and patient is 
broken. “Fortunately most teen-agers don't 
need to go to hospital or this would be an 
Wolfish says 
He calls the fourteen to eighteen-vear-old 
group the 


even greater problem,” D1 


forgotten age” in medicine. 

The pioneer in adolescent medicine on 
the continent, however, is the mild-man- 
nered fitty-eight-year-old, Yale-trained in- 
ternist, Dr. Gallagher. As staff physician 
at a select boys’ school, Phillips Academy 
at Andover, Mass., he came to realize, 
during the late thirties and forties, how 
little was being done to give adolescents 
any special help with their physical and 
emotional problems 

‘Doctors were more than busy caring for 
and studying younger and oilder patients 
with more serious illnesses,” he says. Ten 
vears ago Dr. Gallagher left Phillips to 
fourd one of the first adolescent units in 
North America at the Children’s Hospital 
Medical Center, affiliated with the Harvard 
Medical School in Boston. The Unit now 
treats more than 1,000 new adolescent out- 
patients yearly and has trained doctors 
from all over the world in the medical 
problems of adolescence. It runs on Dr 
Gallagher's tenet that to give an adolescent 
the best care a doctor must be interested 
in his patient’s hopes, worries and needs, 
as well as in his physical condition. “No 
other age group demands so strongly that 
you pay attention to them, or so quickly 
ignores you when you do not,” he says. 
“Adolescents are less willing to yield some- 
thing of themselves than children and less 
ready to compromise than adults. Yet thei 
need for understanding is probably greater 
than at any other age.” 

The Unit 1s noticeably unclinical in 
appearance. No strong disinfectant assails 
the nostrils as you~ enter. Consulting 
rooms have comfortable modern furniture, 
with such informal touches as chintz cur- 
teins. They lack the traditional doctor’s 
desk, and the ominous professional flour- 
ishes stethoscopes, hypodermic syringes 
and eye charts—are not in sight. (“No 
sense making things frightening with all 
that junk around,” Gallagher shrugs. ) 

Although theoretically the Whit deals 
with all kinds of adolescent illness, in 
practice most patients arrive with chronic 
complaints, referred by their own doctor, 
their school. or perhaps a social agency 
after routine treatment has proved in- 
effective. Unit doctors find many suffering 
from adjustment reactions of  adoles- 
cence.” Among cases often encountered 
are youngsters who are failing in school 
because of a new resentment of authority, 
worrying themselves into headaches, con- 
inuous fatigue, or unruly behavior over 
their physical development, or whose sud- 
den strong sexual urges leave them feel- 
ing guilty and confused 

Parents are seen by Unit doctors sep- 
arately preferably the day before the 
teen-ager’s appointment, so that pertinent 
medical history can be taken. In an inter- 
view with the youngster next day, a com- 
plete physical examination is conducted, 
with a watchful eve for such potential 
adolescent trouble spots as growth, weight. 
muscle development (in boys), vision, 
hearing and glands. Achievement tests are 
usually given as well, particularly to teen- 
Patients 


have the same doctor on all subsequent 


agers having trouble at school 


visits. Even when a specialist is called in 


the original doctor is usually on hand. If 
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patients need to go to hospital, a few beds 
in the adjoining children’s medical centre 
are kept especially for them. 

The Unit's four-doctor permanent staff 
is augmented by a consulting panel of 
about twenty medical specialists, psycholo- 
gists and graduate physicians in training. 
Besides a year’s postgraduate. course in 
adolescent medicine—believed to be the 
only one on the continent—the Unit offers 
a one- or two-month training course to 
well-established doctors, hoping some of 
them will start similar units across the 
country. So far several have done so. The 


Women’s and Children’s Hospital in Dallas 
now has an adolescent inpatient unit, the 
Iwelve to Twenty Club. Dr. F. P. Heald, 
a former Boston Unit staff member, directs 
an inpatient wing for teen-agers at the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in Washington, D.C. Simi- 
lar services are operating in Denver, Los 
Angeles, Columbus, Ohio, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, New York and Portland 
Oregon, as well as in several smaller cities 

Moliycoddling? Not at all, says Gal- 
lagher. Rather, such concentrated atten- 
tion in their teens keeps many youngsters 
from serious trouble later. “An adoles- 





cent’s broken ankle will heal whether or 


not his doctor takes a personal interest in 
him,” he admits. “But how good a perma- 
nent recovery he makes depends on how 
he co-operates with his doctor. This 
hinges on his respect for him, a direct 
result of the doctor’s interest and atti- 
tude.” To win this respect, he says, a 
doctor must tread a thin path between 
prying and overdomination (too much like 
a parent), and being too pally with his 
patient. He must show some regard for 
a youngster’s age and feelings. It is sense- 
less, for instance, to prescribe rest—re 
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DISTILLED, BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND - AVAILABLE IN VARIOUS BOTTLE SIZES 
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CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND 
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1139 Bay Street, Toronto 5, Canada 
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A good skate ...on whose ice? 
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Spacious and Goin 


Luxury travels with you in a Pontiae! Now's the time to give in to that urge to go Pontiac for 62 — 


because Pontiac’s never been livelier. never been lovelier. Ride in Pontiac— vou're surrounded by the tasteful 


interior appointments that could belong only in this vivacious, spacious beauty. Stand back and 


admire 
Pontiac—from the sculptured new twin scoop grille to the cleanly curving taillights, so unmistakably Pontiac! 


Give in to that “must-own-a-Pontiac” feeling. Youll be glad you did. First step is-at your Pontiac dealers. 


iy STRATO-CHIEF « LAURENTIAN ¢ PARISIENNE ¢ CATALINA ¢ STAR CHIEF « BONNEVILLE «+ GRAND PRIX 
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gh, yf goggling militar police, into the near- 
vhen St g 

he Ihe  highl nconventional Captain 
t of Pickersgill joined a British unit officially 


Western 
pean Directorate of the Ministt ot 


Mau 


te ved the French Section of the 


Colone 


| C stich CO, and to the four 
nit hundred mer ind fitt yvomen who served 
I f t ranks ncluding the indomitable 
B I nts Odette Churchill and Pick 
. old frien Hick t was known 
t I 
| \ V ( count nouse Pick sgill 
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How to be honoured for your gimiets... 


Use Smirnoff 


the vodka that sets your gimlets apart from all the others. Search far and wide. You 


will marvel all the more at its smoothness, its purity. But remember: you are honour bound to try 


the Smirnoff Martini, Bloody Mary, Screwdriver 


times for incomparabie smoothness and 


Juice. Stir well with ice and serve 


bri 


7 
4 


purity 


and so forth. Smirnoff is the only vodka filtered nine 


Smirnoff Gimlet: 4 pa 


rts Smirnoff, 1 part Rose’s Lime 


VODKA 











was trained in espionage, sabotage, guer- 


rilla warfare, parachuting and clandestine 


communications. His role was to Jump 
into France for liaison work with under- 
ground guerrillas in the Paris. district. 
Exercising his right to choose his own 
radio operator, he selected John Macalis 


ter, the twenty-nine-year-old son of A. M 
Macalister editor of the Guelph 
Mercury Macalister, a 
Scholar at had 


then the 
The 


Oxford, 


Rhodes 
the Ca 


young 


entered 


nadian Intelligence Corps in England as 
i sergeant and was promoted lieutenan 
on volunteering for “the Firm During 

iining he had become a crony of Pick 
ersgill’s 

On the night of June 1-16, 1943 
Pickersgill and Macalister we dropped 
near Blois in the departeme of Loir-e 
Cher, 110 miles southwest of Par and 
were met by Pierre Culioll, a maqutsars 


captain 


Somebody had betrayed them 


On June 21. as they we making the 
way to Paris by car, the three of them 
were arrested by the Gestapo They we 
taken to Fresnes, a huge jail on the out 
skirts of Paris, then reserved fo esist 
ance prisoners 

Wing Commander | I I Yeo 
Thomas, GC, MC. a wartime British secret 
ervice officer and a postwar British bt 
ne ssman n Paris SaVS Pick and Mac 
were ven the usual beating up runde 
truncheons, ice-cold baths, electric shocks 


outs, kicks in the genitals and what have 
oO Ihe wert N possession Of Names 
addresses ind codes that the Gestapo 
badly Wanted but neithet ol them 
squealed Although somebody had blown 
the gaff on the part of the underground 
circuit they were heading for the re 
mainder of the circuit) remained intact 


It would never have been able 
Mi: 


ic 


if Pick and had spilled anything 
Gestapo prisoners rarely were told that 

they had been condemned to death since 

t was the captors pol cv to keep them 


In suspense on the chance that they would 





break down and_= disclose information 
Howevel the following message. found 
after the war scratched on th walls of 
Cell IS9 in Fresnes, suggests that Pick 
ersgill Anew his execution Was sched 
uled 

Pickersgill Canadiat \rm Officer 
26/6/43-7/7 Pral and condemnation 
death Not & 13 vet 

and sec Pre daar el 

1? The est of the phrase in 
French was undec pherable One inte pre 
tation of the Is I was here 
from June 26, to July 94 
under sentence of death. On July 8, 1943 
I discovered that my execution was no 
to take place just yet. I must wait and 
see Pickersgill evidently tried to re peal 
his message in French but for some re 
son, p Obably exhaustion or agony. could 
no longer write legibly 


In the fall of 1943 Pickersgill and 
Macalister were taken to Auschwitz 


con 
centration camp in Poland and were re 
duced to skin and bone by torture and 





malnutrition. In April or May 1944 they 
were flown bach Oo Paris fo turthe 
questioning at a Gestapo post I ww 

d Frats-U'nis, an office district near th 


Etoile 
Despite his weakness. Pickersg 


Somehow, ft 


remained unquenched om a 
departing prisoner, he managed to get 
hold of a kev. With this he let himselt 
out of his cell on‘the third-floor landing 
and laid out a Ukrainian guard with 

bottle. Bernard Guillot, a fellow prisoner 
says He came within two fingers of 


freeing the whole prison.” 
Other 


noise, 


however, th 
the Pickersgill 
them the 
second floor. Here he sprang through the 


guards, hearing e 


up 


through 


rushed stairs 


charged and reached 
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glass of a landing window and dropped 
to the sidewalk thirty feet below He 


sprained an ankle but tottered into some 


ornamental gardens in the centre of the 
quare. Guards ran out of the Gestapo 
building and gave chase There was a hec 
tic game of hide and seek among the 


shes Guards opened lire from t ppel 


ndows of the Gestapo building when 
ver Pickersgill broke cover. Even. afte: 
he was hit twice with heavy-calibre bul 
ets Pickersgill kept on running. It was 


only when third and fourth bullet hit 
m in the legs that he collapsed and was 
recaptured 


Evidently the Gestapo. still hoped for 


nformation from him, for they kept him 


alive At a hospital his wounds were per 
functorily dressed When he rejoined 


Macalister at Fresnes he was limping 


badly, one arm was still in bandages, and 
his face w wollen and gory. Macalister 
was also bloody from a beating 

On August & 1944, Pickersgill and 
Macalistet were handcutfed together, 


taken to th Gare a Est and united 
vith a batch of thirty-five other British 
and French prisoners, all from the under 


round The Captives Were split into tw 


groups and crammed into two compart 
ments of a third-class railway coach. A 
third compartment contained a number of 
British women parachutists, among them 
Violet Szabo, a Londoner, and Inyat Khan, 
an Indian, béth of whom eventually died 
heroines’ deaths in the women’s concen 
tration camp of Ravensbruck 

In Pickersgill’s compartment was Wing 
Commander Yeo-Thomas, who had been 
arrested on his way from a secret meet 
ing at which the final chain of command 
for the French Forces of the Interior, a 
union of many underground groups, had 
been drawn up. Aliso among Pickersgill’s 


companions, were Robert Benoist, a 





PARADE 


Lemonade law 


It may be getting coolish where you 
live but the weather was still sizzling 
in North Carolina when an Ottawa 
motorist’s temperature jumped another 
ten degrees at the wail of a siren behind 
him. Sure enough it was a cop and 
sure enough he was waving the Cana- 
dian car to a halt. All the horror stories 
he'd heard about the police in southern 





States levying heavy roadside tribute 
on transient motorists, flashed through 
the Ottawa man’s mind as the cop 
drawled an invitation to step over to 
the patrol car. Next thing he knew the 
southern officer had whipped out a pic- 
nic jug, poured two glasses of ice-cold 
lemonade, handed him one and wished 
him good health. “Courtesy of the State 
of North Carolina,” said the cop. “We 
do it all the time in this wonderful 
North Carolina weather—any time we 
see some fellow like you who's come 
a long way.” 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true anec- 
dotes. Address Parade, c/o Maclean's. 
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French auto racing driver, and Guy Sa Thomas, “were in worse shape than any bricken, a grimy coal - minit 
bourin, a twenty-year-old French Cana body else. Pickersgill was in agony from the German side of the 
dian whose activities in the French un his wounds. But both showed remarkable frontier. Here Yeo-Thomas, fi 
derground have not vet been publicized fortitude. truck, received trom ; *u 
As senior officer, Yeo-[homas took “Then Pickersgill started joking They blov in the face Fach o 
ge. He organized a drill in which the werent particularly funny joke I cant utfered the si ealment 
various handcuffed pairs would take turns remember one of them. At first they All had t n intlet 
at standing, squatting against the walls weren't appreciated. Then suddenly every kicks toward h 
and lying on the floor Before the train body realized that Pickersgill was) onl After i tc G n Sa 
p illed out, however, the caplives were trying to keep them all from going ecraz ul seven ale iIPlive 
panting, sweating and thirsting in the Aug- They cheered up a bit and took a grip box car and hitched t 
ust heat. The guards refused to bring on themselves At once Yeo-lThomas fo 
them ter Outside Verdun the captives were trans committe Ihe plan was to 
Pickersgill and Macalister,” says Yeo ferred to trucks and carted to = Saa: the movins ain inacle 





How to Select a Watch 


( Advertisement) 








An Easy Way To Recognize A Quality Watch Without Being A 


Watchmaker 


T be able to select the best watch of any given price range requires cer- 
tain specialized knowledge. To make an expert choice without being a 
watchmaker yourself it is important to know what makes up the essence 
of quality in a watch. Style and design are important but in no way do 
they relate to the quality of the movement. The important difference in a 
good watch is a jong-lasting timing center (jewel-lever escapement)... 


and the key to this difference is the Incabloc shock absorber 


Incabloc is the shock protective system that maintains the accuracy and 
the quality of jewel-lever watches and reduces repair costs to a minimum. 
Its characteristic, easily recognized lyre-shaped spring can be seen at the 
center of the moving balance wheel. Manufacturers rely on Incabloc to 
maintain the quality of their precision timepieces and when you select a 


watch you can rely on Incabloc to be sure you are getting the best value 


for your money 
To date over 200 million Incabloc equipped watches have been sold by 


the world’s leading manufacturers. 


Ask your jeweler to certify that the watch he sells you is manufactured 
with the authentic Incabloc shock protective system. It is your key to a 


quality watch 
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center 


Jewel-lever 
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a gift in any size can mean so much! 


The small, thoughtful touch or the grand 
gesture... because, whether it’s a tiny 
quarter-pound package, or a glamorous five- 
pound box, you're giving that same wonder- 
ful, delectable MOIRS XXX quality. It’s the 
reason why, (especially at Christmas), when 
people say, *“‘M-em-m-m .. . Chocolates!”’ 


they really mean MOIRS XXN! 





Pot of Gold 





manufacture a set of playing cards and 
tage bridge drives. Desmond Hubble, one 
of the English officers, had contrived to 
save a set ol portable chessmen. Pickers 
gill not only gave the accomplished play 


rs a good match 


yut spent time teaching 
chess to those who didn’t know how to 
play, a tedious task at the best of times 

When a -brooding silence fell upon the 
hut Pickersgill would utter a challenging 
statement, then fan the tiny grudging 
sparks Of response until he had a wide 
spread discussion crackling. Any subject 
inder the sun, from movie cartoons to 
Picasso from ragtime to Mozart and 


rom westerns to Shakespeare. was suth 


nt to bring forth from his brain th 
prout of in dea that stimulated the 


others to thought and self expression 
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Some knew what it meant. Others sus 


pected All hoped for the best. Without 











word they fell in, in threes 
Pickersgill i the head of or ot 
files \t Pickersgill’s command — the 
marched off. From the hut the remaining 
tWentv-one watched ther receding 
threadbare, forlorn litthe band, trying to 
ck irdsmen. Up in front th 
could s Picke i limping ind occu 
ynall erin his unhea 
wounds ) nut on and sl deat 
co ned 0 nstead hin C Ch 
kK of man. but unbroken 
Pickersgill ecal flailin the 
Ss hands ust as he had done on_ the 
camp before. But f I 
lor celebrating Andre Cride Dass 
| n or Nevill Chamb ‘ 
nalvzit St. Augustit H n 
} \nd iddenl here ed ( 
( r he q i rit Note of 
nificant ongs. First. for Benoist wha 
marched at Pickersgill’s side Madelon 
Then tor Guy Sabourin, the litthe Mont 
real youth who was to die a few days 
latel Nlouette Then, for Yeo- Thomas 
who wa ue for a treak of luck and 
scape Long Way to Lipper 
Lh: I t the marchers Were thrashe¢ 





and flung into a bunke An emaciated 


French priest Father Georges Sten 
from Lorraine, stumbled a mile acros 
the camp and pleaded for permission t& 
administer the last sacrament to the Ro 


man Catholics He was refused. Stenve 


staved all night outside the bunker pray 


ing and managed to slip into the cap 
tives, Via a guard who began to show 
sense of shame waters of the Sacred 
Host 

The following night the sixteen were 
taken to the crematorium and the doors 
were slammed. Once more Father Stenge! 
knelt outside and prayed. Later he re 
called that he'd heard scuffling noises and 
faint cries of “Vive la France!” Vive 
Angleterre!” and “Vive le Canada!” 

Yeo-Thomas says: “Frank Pickersgill 
was a man who knew how to live and 
how to die. You don’t come across many 
who can do both quite so well. You 
should not forget him over there in Can- 
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In bedroom, kitchen, den or basement workshop, 


xtension phone means year-round conven- 


2, step-saving comfort — and it’s a constant 


reminder of your thoughtfulness! 


f 
nN 


is year, Bell Telephone will Christmas-wrap 


the extension phone of your choice—Princess, 


wall 


at 


or table phone—to put under the tree. A Bell 


installer will come after Christmas to connect it 
where it’s wanted. If the extension service is 
for relatives or friends, you can arrange payment 
on your own phone bill. To order, just call your 
Bell Telephone Business Office! 

P.S.: Ask also about Home Interphone, the 
latest, most complete home telephone system! 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 














THE GREAT ICE STORM OF ’61. continued from pase 30 
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Down at the fallen maple we met Mau 


rice Maither, who looks after the roads in 
the district. He shook his head glumly 
Its the worst storm I’ve seen in twent: 
years he said. “We'll be lucky if we have 
iny power in a week. Everything is knock 

out in the whole district. and Highway 
Fifty-two is blocked at both ends of. the 
villa You can see for yourselves.” 


We walked to the crossroads, and _ if 





the sight at home was sad, this was appall 
ng. A tangle of power and_ telephone 
ind snapped poles, mingled with 
broken tre limbs, stretched down the 
highway in both directions as far as we 
co ‘ lappily, Maither said. nobody 
had been hurt in the storm, though a mapk 
had ss ished i window at’) Bart 
ne i Ol 
I's ’ \ i couple ot rews Wo k 
I I Old me briskly We'll clear your 
oud so ou can get out. but | doubt 
( ble to leav I 
night. Let ype nobody need 
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foot and 


Ernest 
vho has a 


snow blower 


Sadly, I watched my wife leave 
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New from Canadian General Electric...the 5th leg tips the fat away. 
The fifth leg swings down from its convenient handle hiding place to tilt the frypan, 
drain excess fat away from food. And the detachable lid angle-sets to stop most spatter- 
ing. The probe control is removable, allowing complete immersion of pan for cleaning. 
Kixtra-dependable thermostat gives perfect heat for frying, stewing, even baking. 


The Deluxe Frypan—new from Canadian General Electric Company Limited. 





























Tilt-leg helps keep 
fried foods fat free —The 
fifth leg tilts frypan . . . draining 
excess fat away from food. The lid 
angle-sets to control most spatter. 





First fully automatic 
vapour-control kettle 
—When water boils, signal light 
comes on... kettle cuts back to 
gentle boil. Makes an ideal vapor- 
izer or sick room humidifier. 
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Automatic Electric Cam Opener 





Opens cans electrically 

CGE Can Opener opens cans at 
a touch .. . leaves clean, smooth, 
safe edge. Magnet holds lid. 
Mounts on wall or optional stand. 


Turquoise, yellow, or white. 


More Canadians 
choose CGE small 


appliances both for 


cifts and for 


themselves. 
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Bruce Rennie, like many others, had a 
wood stove in his kitchen and Norman 
Lussier, who had treated his wife to an 


electrical kitchen only the summer before 
promptly hauled in the old wood stove 
which he had kept in the back barn. Water 
was the main problem for most people 
Bruce Rennie, after trying to rig a motor 
to his pump and finding that the pipe was 
frozen, went back to the bucket, which he 
filled at his spring, Milford Oliver 
used the same spring. Dr. Reid, at eighty- 
three, carried his water in buckets from the 
spring, a good 200-yard haul 

who had to use brook 
for drinking, had their troubles 
with the soft water; both Ed McNally and 
Norman Lussier suffered for a couple of 


and 


Those water, 


boiled, 


days with a mild form of dysentery 
People lived pretty well on the defrost- 

ing contents of their Bruce Ren- 

nie’s wife put up twenty-five quarts of wild 


freezers 


strawberries before they had a chance to 
spoil in her. freezer. Some fellow from 
Ormstown came around with a machine 


for keeping the temperature down in the 
freezers, but one servicing job cost eight 
dollars, and that was only good for forty- 
eight hours. Norman Lussier was the only 
one I know who went for it, but he has a 
whopping big freezer with a lot of meat 
in it 

Right across the countryside people re- 
sponded to the crisis with vigor and inge- 


nuity. Tractor and car intake manifolds 
were used for milking, chain-saw and 
lawn-mower motors were hooked to V- 


belts; I even heard of people turning bi- 
cycles upside down and hooking V-belts 
to the sprockets to operate their 
pumps. By Monday everybody was carry- 
but me. 
dumb; I 


water 
ing usual — everybody 
Mind you, I wasn’t completely 
learned a few lasting lessons 


on as 


I learned, for instance, that firedogs are 
nuisance when want to build 
fire. The practice is to 
place the logs, pointing inward, on the hot 
previous logs. By Wednesday 
Ernest Maither and his father, Willie, had 
been had my 
and cut me a supply of green maple from 
the limbs that had crashed. I learned that 
green maple burns fine on a bed of hot 


just a you 


a big solid best 


coals’ of 


over and cleared driveway 


coals. A big log will keep going most of 
the night, though you still have to add 
smaller pieces from time to time. But I 
was able to stretch my cat naps by a 


couple of hours 


I learned the difference between hard 
water from our well and soft water from 
the brook. This lesson dawned when I 
added soap flakes to brook water while 
doing my laundry. It came foaming up 
out of the basin like a carelessly poured 
bottle of warm beer, over the table and 
down to the floor while, up to my elbows 
in suds, .I watched helplessly. And I didn't 
get all the soap out of the clothes tll I 
took them down to the brook and rinsed 
them in the icy water and watched clouds 
of soap float free. Even then, my under 
wear felt slithery when I put it on, and 


I expected to start bubbling every time I 


perspired 


When I opened our freezer after forty 
eight hours without power, I found that 
the ice cream had melted and run over 
everything else; a beef tongue that I had 
failed to wrap in aluminum foil had de 
frosted, as well as four pair of kippers 
which had been properly wrapped. FEvery- 


thing else seemed frozen solid, so I packed 
pail with 


meat: four 


plastic garbage alternate 


rs of ice and 


roast of 





chickens, two 


filets, a beef, two dozen of 


my 


own specially prepared de luxe hamburgers 


and a couple of steaks. Then I put the pail 
in a corner of a stone outhouse and cov- 
ered it completely with ice There was 
plenty of ice, shed by the pines 

Yet, despite these efforts to cope with 
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my environment, I felt myself going 
through a process of slow but sure dis- 
integration. It began physically and then 
became moral. My back ached all the 


time, night and day, from the unaccus- 
tomed exercise of constantly carrying wood 
or lugging eighty-pound cans of water. | 
needed only to think of getting wood to 
My 
came scratched, cut, calloused and full of 
splinters from handling the dry pine with- 
out gloves, and I broke every fingernail 


feel a twinge in my back hands be- 


of both hands. I wore moccasins for 
warmth on a floor where the house tem- 
perature varied from fifty degrees in the 
kitchen to seventy degrees in the bed- 


room, when I had a good fire 
there. But I bruised both 
some mysterious way, and then the tough 
skin at the back of the heels cracked open 
and became extremely painful: I had to 
walk on tiptoe to get relief. By the middle 
of the week I had developed a sore throat, 


roaring 


soon heels in 


which turned into a hacking ccugh and a 


solid head-stuffing cold ] wheezed con 
stantly like broken bellows: I was startled 
by the sound, which first I attributed to 
our boxer dog who its getting pretty an 
cient 


I lived like a squirrel 


The moral disintegration stemmed from 
the long lonely nights, 
from six p.m. to six 


which extended 


a.m. I tried to feed 
the dogs and to have my evening meals in 
daylight so that I could save oil, and usual 
ly the only light I had after about seven 
o'clock came from the fireplaces. It 
impossible to read; there was no radio, no 
television; and I didn't like 
on my friends during their difficulties. I 
went to bed early. I got in and out of bed 
so often during the night and 

many on my bed that it 
make it day. | 
fashioned a hole in the bedclothes 
squirrel’s, and back 


Was 


feel sponging 


piled so 
covers seemed 


foolish to every imply 
like a 


after 


dived into 1& 


every fire-stoking excursion during the 
night 

My parsimony about oil also extended 
to water. I didn’t wash properly once, be 
cause every time I used the water I could 
see myself filling the milk cans at the 
brook arid lugging them into the house 
So I barely dampened my face and hands, 
and my beard bristled like a porcupine 
before I realized that I had a gadget for 
using an electric razor in the car. Even 
then I used it only twice to save the 


battery. I had the makings of a first-class 


hermit 
But nowhere was my moral disintegra 
tion more clearly expressed than in m 


attitude toward the dumb animals that con 


stantly followed me about for company 
The moment that | slumped before the 
fireplace to catch a tired breath, Nicky 
the old boxer, would come wriggling up 
ingratiatingly and slobber over my knee 
and Sam, the half-Persian cat, and Annie 
the dachshund, would race to see who 
could get on my lap first. If Annie won 
Sa'n simply crawled higher up, dug_ his 
claws into my quivering breast and flaunt 
ed his hairy tail under my dripping nosé 
At moments like that I ceased to be ar 
animal lover. I hated those animal o] 
lectively and individually, but I was toc 


lemoralized to do anything about it 


The house got more and more disorgan 


ized. A fine white wood ash lay ove! 
everything like a cloud; the carpets we! 
littered with bits of bark and slivers of 
wood; my place at the table remained 
permanently set with salt and pepper 

ter dish and ketch p bottle, Ike n istand 
in a changing sea of beer bottles tool 
nails, mitts, flashlight batteries, sticks of 
firewood and candle drippings. I soon stop 
ped using dishes in favor of alumir 
foil or even the soot-covered cooking pot 


itself. One horrifying mea! I cooked for 
myself consisted of a tin of meat balls 
dumped into a pot, covered by a tin of 


turn covered by a tin of 
corn, it for 
people but I ate it all myself, along with 


six Slices of bread and two bottles of beer, 


spaghetti, in 


creamed was enough four 


and then I lay bulging in front of the fire 


place like a boa constrictor that had just 
swallowed a calf 

The one bright spot in that 
Friday. Ed McNally had 
earlier in the day; he was going to Hunt 


week 


was 


on been ovei 
ingdon and he wanted to know if he could 
get me any supplies. After carefully check 
ing my shelves, I said yes, he could get 
me a bottle of rum and a bottle of sherry 
He looked a bit startled, but said nothing, 
Then later, he 


and said I'd better come to their place for 


and went away came back 


dinner. I agreed reluctantly, but T was glad 
all the same. Pat, miraculously, had de 
vised a delicious meal from her fireplace 


grill; ground beef mixed with mushrooms 


and green peppers, baked potatoes, lima 
beans, peas, cottage cheese and peach 
salad, mince pie and coffee, and a Cha 


teauneuf du Pape to the food 

Next day I went in to Montreal to pick 
up Elizabeth, and as I left Rockburn, the 
first company 
up in the village, clearing away the brush 
that the When we 
back, five most of 


village 


iccoOmMpany 


powel repair crew showed 


entangled lines got 


around o'clock, the 
had 


luck. A second snapped pole had been dis 


power, but we were out of 
covered on my line and nobody knew when 
week 


dark 


and 


we might get power; perhaps in a 
Elizabeth and | home to 
smoky lair and I stirred up the fires, 
even she began to share my low spirits 

Then that Good Fd 
up again. He felt that we 
power, and he and Pat invited 
We went eagerly. for neither of us relished 
that 


went Our 


Samaritan, turned 


sorry bad no 


us to dinner 


the idea of making our own dinner 


night, when everyone else had electricity 

Later, after a good meal, we were a 
little more cheerful, even though — th 
weather prediction was for more freezing 
rain. We stoked up the fires and went to 
bed feeling like a couple of smoked 
kippers 


Despite the sight of ice-sheeted 
the 


windows 


dawn 


greeting trees again encased in 
transparent sheaths, and a glassy carpet 
underfoot, I rallied in the presence of 
Elizabeth, who quickly reinstated order in 
the disordered house. dusted the wood ash 
from the furniture, cleaned the rus ind 
swept up. All this she did after breakf 
while IT was out looking vainly for powe1 
repair crews that might be installing new 
poles. We continued our wood and water 
routine, | the knowledge that power wa 
in the vicinity and yet not availabl oO 

is maddening. I called St. Remi fron 
pay phone at Franklin Cent veral 
tim but Mr. Bellefeuille had enougt 
prot iem of hi own ind | lable 
to reach him. Ed rested that perhap 
I had bett lrait th pl nbir ind mo 
nto town, but | wouldn't hear of h a 

vestion§ after iVil I | th ) 
much misery so far and 
lo 
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peerage ten ea 


| i | nai ecas with t te ne a A2 was mild. It helped 
: pantie. Homie, th fallthat Kill only 1,000 Canadians 


‘ 2 
| . B j 
. 63 re lhe, ( mal h 
( ) Oo ! sure only ar 
“ I C n lib] lifficult. S 
wired rs HHICULL a 
e ¢ crobiologist, Rene Dubos ’ 
observing that man has learned to con 


ther creatures but these Ex 



































see aac eer ae » Cel l n Tc Sil itions micro-organisms 
todi is undisciplined a torce of : 
re as they were centuries ago | 
\ 1 ful pess sm 
apparent in the action against A2 by our 
1 nd provincial epidemiologists 
hose c health doctors who. study 
and try to contain disease in the mass 
Ihey tormed i control committee sent 
for samples of the virus, and asked labora 
ories in Montreal and Toronto to make 
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: B\ 
. , new vaccines. They set procedures In case 
i j 
| | the epidemic got out of hand. and _ priori 
Y 4S i | ties fo! mmunization of hospital, fire 
’ 1 
; and police personnel, sick persons, the 
} = iged, and pregnant women 
It r] ' ’ ' ¢ } 


does not seem in retrospect that the 


— ; icted with undue caution. A2, though mild 
. prematurely disposed of perhaps a thou | 
sand Canadians. Its notorious predecessor 
4 ' n the great pandemic of 1918-19) had 
=a Z 


4 7 : teamed up with Pfeiflers bacillus to kill 
VZZ twenty-one million people, more than twice 


as many as were killed by World War I 


/ MES FZ 
4// <> . om 
/ ‘ “We were lucky this time.” Best savs. A2 
4 ; 
/ ZA, recruited no accomplices | 
m ; ti . Some . th fl 
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experts think al Our ues « pan ' 
. demics every ten Vears or so are caused 
by mutation, or change, in the virus. But 


Di J. Mulder of the World Health Or: 





































































































ry ] = > ganization has found antibodies of A2 in 
3 : , 
= a = = the blood of elderly Hollanders Ant 
= z = = ‘ 
= 4 ~ bodies are the body's defense against at 
e| = = = pe. 
¥ <7 . - tack by microbes and Mulder’s discovery 
= — => 5 1 
= © oa could mean that A2 caused the globe 
a = rs | a 
= = & dling outbreak of 1889-90. But if A2 
| ~ Ee } j 
not a new, but forgotten strain, why did 
t become suddeni\ rulen There is n | 
insW 
We Ve In crea es as Wsterious a 
lite selt Last eu n February. sixts 
five people fel Il in the same eek fro 
eating tood contaminated by a new strain 
Mf bacteria, Salmonella Canada. Wt ap 
peared simultaneously in B.C. and On 
. ma 4 / , 1] 
- = aaiacdaae Se Sainieaainite = aw oO. spread rapidly through all provinces 
smn ese -s +t 
: - but three. then vanished 
~ —- on It's a baffling epidemiological picture 
savs Dr Edward Bynoe. head of bac 
teriology in the National Health and Wel 
fare department. “On the other hand. vot 
Here’s h te 
re’s how rye was threshed when ceere Up to" 'S2 we wover bad 
case in Canada. Suddenly it appeared in’ 
cs a 
we started making rye whisk 2 
up next in a butcher shop in Vanco 
ver. You could follow it as it’ move 
progressively east. Now it’s the commones 
(1) \ S n found here. Comy I with th 
( Here’s somethin brand new 
(2) the world. It explodes in two lely ser 
ed plac ynce and then fades fre 
the pict Why? We haven clue | 
* possible that § »» RB. fairly com 
Ht \ 
\ mon tn Canada, has suddenly mutated 
(3) | . ( that something happen | n the genes to 
form a new strain? We tt dont know 
\ } In the rid-TSOOs ow-lvin ireas” ot 
(4) \\ J 
} \ / O ( e hotbed ot laria tha 
.. cI ( S opica sco c hat helpe 
4 
dD the powe of ancient Gireece and 
st kills $00,000 people a vear. It is 
(5) caused by a protozoa injected by the bite 


RED * 3 Ot a species of Mosquito Cal ed Anophele 


species is present in patches all 


o the distille ' Tha 
Page he 





across Canada.” says Anthony Downes 
{) 1 federal osquito specialis B iala 
iS one | used to be n the south of 
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England and now there is none. It might 


be that a tiny climatic change has tipped 


ale Perhaps a series of hard winters 








< ye 
knocked out the parasite t iv not be 
Ss adaptable to the cold s the Osquito 
I dont know and I dont believe anyone 
se does. B e luckier thar e know 
ho O CX I \ considerable 1 nber of 
peop can from. th war with 
halal | i ‘ lere Navent 
picked p tt parasite 
We ct ¢ ercy of chance 
eve scariet Teve lescribed i med 
cal optrmis n QO] iS this name toa 
lisease 1O s iothing nore came 
ich he !800s and killed children like 
] Re I ( 1 ill 
And | ke Lo Horde i 
I shed British physician. “Seeing tha 
KnO « woul S Causation oO 
i nel c 1 ner Ul ‘ torn of 
WSeas common 
One no longer see such ftulminatin 
causes OT measies as [0 le! LD CGuird 
ham Syphilis present pie 
t Oo fleren om wha did 
even fitt ea’rs LO luberculos lesions 
he savs e essentialy ditferent in nature 
fro those occu nv two or thi lecade 
oO | HC Ve I ‘ change ire More 
PARADE 
He looked like a half-pint to us 
Ihe secretary of the Red blood 
donor clinic in a Maritime who ts 





of a young and romantic age. returned 


from lunch the other day absolutely 
breathless 1 saw him. | saw him 
she gasped Who your bov trend? 
asked the boss Oh. no!” she sighed 
That wonderful tall blond AB negative 


who came in to give blood last week 


Pa ade C5 +f \ ) fort anee 





ndependent « the treatment proffered 


than we care to admit 


Ihe role of modern. science despite 
ts Startling achievements has not. been 
sO. unique and its” effectiveness not so 
complete as is commonly claimed.” writes 
Rene Dubos In reality many. of 


the most terrifying microbial diseases 
leprosy, plague, typhus and the sweating 


but dis 


sickness, for example—had al 
appeared trom Europe long before the ad 
vent of the germ theory 

The discovery of micro-organisms did 


not solve the problems either of epidemics 


or the epidemic constitution savs D1 
John Gordon, a l S. epidemiologist In 
leed, it made them more. ditlicult It 
overthrew the 2,000-year-old) theory of 
Hippocrates, father of medicine that 


health lay in a harmonious, balanced life 


Epidemiologists are rediscovering Hip 


pocrates The speak of a balance be 
tween the host (man). the agent (the mi 
robe) and environment. They speak of 
multiple causation pointing ot that 
disease-causing microbes are with S al 
Ways For example Des siple the 
rus that causes cold sores, inhabits the 
skin around our lips but nevel Causes 
lister ntil we suffer chills o upset 


Florence Nightingale put t suceimnetis 


There are no specific diseases: there are 
pecific disease conditions Not medical 
clence but social reform sanitation 

onquered the great filth plagues of the 


Middle Ages 


But old germs, like old soldiers, nevet 
lie In the long continuous struggle be 
ween man and microbes we have not rid 


the world of a single pestilential disease 


says Dr. C. P. Stevick. a U. S. physician 
Bubonic plague, the Black Death that in 








What in thunder is 
want one, even if it is made by Honeywell? 


You might call the Honeywell Protectorelay* a sentinel 


that g 


ards your oil-fired heatin 


ystem. It’s the most 


important control on your turnace or boiler. 


It supplies a low-voltage electrical circuit to operate your 


Honeywell thermostat. And when the thermostat calls 


for heat, the Protectorelay star 


the oil burner, then 


checks to make sure it’s working properly. All the time 


the furnace Is operating, t 


constant check on the burner. If it 


if the oil fails to ignite 
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he Protectorelay maintains a 


isn’t working proper 


lame goes out-—the 





a Protectorelay? And why would I 
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off the face of the earth, is hiding out 
with the wild rodents of our countryside. 

It was this plague that gave us. in 
937. our first federal epidemiologist. A 
mink rancher in Alberta, who was feed- 
ng his mink on gophers, became ill while 
pelttng mink dead of some unknown sick 


en route to Calgary 








! n ambulance, he died. An official re 
port late linked his death O plague- 
Ne in vophers ind il epidemiologist 
s hired to probe the plague menace 
Plague ts rodent disease. common to 
ophers and wild mice, and undeveloped 
reas of British Columbia and Alberta are 
vast, ever-filled reservoirs of the bacilli 
I passed from animal to animal ind 
mat by tlea What may happen 
ind th s the dange says Dr 
J \. Mick fed il \ pe or oonoses 
seas th inimals transmit to mat S 
I nan 1 lding out into the country 
side. TI } bring him into the plague 
nd the its ind ce that follow 
man la Pict up the lea fron these 
\ 1 infected Ct Th I Iread nay 
I) ned n San by ne co) 1d Wash n Lor 
SI 1 
Here we have the poten il source of 
epidemic. For while plague in its bt 
bonic form ts not passed from man to m 
ts | pneumonic forn I eaches 
th lungs t S contagious That the 
one that ivels f MecKiel savs that 


real plagues of histo 
In New Mexico 


died ot pl igue 


this summer two peopl 


contracted while trampins 
long as man 
animal’s habi 


Mckiel But 


up camping, 


hrough the countryside \s 


loesn't mess around in the 


tat. everything's fine SaVvs 


as more and more people take 


coming close! tO nature man runs the 
risk of entering the chain of transmis 
sion If man should relax his vigilance 


Yellow fever: still a great killer 


We thought yellow 


made the 


fever Was conquered 


tropics the 


white mans erave till the Rockefeller 
Found on eared Ws Cal4&ric th Lea 
squilo, fro most all the 
America Ther n outbreak in 1932 
lashed hope o completing the jol Not 
onl al \ monkeys t was) found 
cled hos ihe jungle remained an 
normo pool of infection 
In 949 elle yack broke trom its 
unegl barricade It « d thro I the 
1ONke populate nort cross) Panama 
i Stead pace of eleven or Wwelve miles 
yonth. It was finally found to be carried 
I n | the H ‘ 
Osquile ivelin naccessibl high in 
nvie inop | I o predic 
Colonel No n Flt ( ne 
{ S \ Mik Corp . ke 
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Canada. 
Br azil- 


found also in 


In July of 1929 several 


a similar virus, 


thousand 


ian parrots were auctioned off in Cordoba, 
Argentina. Two months later, psittacosis, 
or parrot fever. a form of pneumonia, 


flared up in Buenos Aires, killing, among 


others two actors n play containing 
a parrot. It broke out next in Switzerland, 
then Germany Poland Austria, across 

northern Africa. It reach 


Scandinavia and 


ed here in 1930 and our government 
Slapped an embargo on the importation 
oO nore than two. alien parrots n one 
shipment 

But it was Still such rare disease that 


in 1933 the health officer of Toronto denied 


1 fl) j 
i 


that an outbreak he labeled flu could pos 
Sil be parrot fever You ll have to prove 
to vw that such a disease exists he said 

Iwelve vears later. a study on Long 
Island proved more than anvone expected 
Half the area's pigeons carried the virus 
of parrot” fever Gulls were carriers, 
ducks, chickens. crows. Almost any bird 
can transmit psittacosis. It is far from 
rare not ‘ t as serious as doctors had 


thought; they had been seeing only the a report trom Baker Lake cam n at a 
serious cases. Undoubtedly many Cana time when I could get up and find out what 
dians have and thought they had it was.” 
flu or pneumonia It was rabies, for centuries one of man’s 
Birds are typhoid carriers They most feared diseases, for infess Vaccine 
can carry the virus without showing svmp is given before the virus incubates it moves 
mms ull an like Overcrowding starts nevitably and agonizingly over the nerve 
he microbe multiplying People catch it wavs to the brain, producing convulsions 
by breathing dust containing droppings paralysis and often, mercifully, deliriu 


from sick 


now federal epidem ologist 


outbreak 


up twenty-three 


virus 
We 
Best 
| here 
tha 
nan St 


Was 


says 


on 


wondered 


are 


| 


arting 


reports of 


Arcuic 
ot the 
Institute 


Was 


foxes 
federal 
‘It spread to 


calamity 


specimens 


they 


reached 


Four vears ago Dr. Best Through roving wolves and coyotes 
nvestigated an spread south to Alberta, then east Gopt 
Vancouver Island that laid ers, picking it up, became venomo 
poultry plant workers. The rattlesnakes and more vicious. It is now i 
tO a nearby turkey farm forty-two districts of Ontario What k | 
they got it fro LUTTS I ons S a puzzk ‘ 'D) ( | 
Lurge the Onta 4) epidem OW l It 
something like eighty dis mainly in) foxes. skunk COO ( 
and animals share wit most ominous, the bat 
the mid-twenties we got Until last month Ontario docts 
mysterious disease affecting counted the Tkelihood that mmor 
savs Dr. P. J. G. Plummer insect- and frutt-eating bats 
Animal Diseases Research bies. though people in ho 
sled dogs and that have been bitten. The onl carrie 
But we couldnt get any they pointed out, was Latin Americ 
vere putrid by the time umpire b that blood-relishin orn 
It was early + belore Gothic novels \lone among reat t 
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cire scribed epidemic ma be the fore 
nner of many others 

How many such carriers are there? “A 

survey in Ontario last year Dr. Ku 

savs showed that one in five active 

ises doesn't go in the san. Another twenty 


ve percent leave before their treatment 
finished. I call it absent without leave 

| about SOO a year in Canada and 
be Nall a infectious. Well, that’s far 

c. Others leave and don't carry on wit 

their drugs.” In such cases the bacilli may 
develop resistance to the drug and the 


a9 
Wil 


TB 


The overuse of antibiotics ts developing 


spread drug-resistant 


-resistant strains of venereal disease 


4 tik 

organisms. Strains of staphylococcus re- 
sistant to penicillin are widespread in many 
of our hospitals. At times they may be 
nfecting, says Dr. Kubrvk up to seventy 
percent of the babies born” and “ten pe 
cent of the postoperative wot nds 


Ask an medical ward if the 


yone ima 


have a problem with staph and they say 
Not nuch D1 Best says But they 
ma have it all over the hospital no 
one’s added up the infected cases as thes 
occur in the different wards. It often ap 
pea or ifte the patient gets home 
In infa t appears as little pustules like 
pil ple I nother I ill appear as a 


draining breast abscess. In brother it may 








ippea i i boil.’ 

Stapl s classed as itrogenic “caused 
by the physician Resistant strains, says 
the British bacteriologist Ronald Hare 

re now present in the noses of a higl 
proportion of the nursing and medical 
statfs of our large hospitals Control is 
almost impossible: there are twenty differ 
ent strains 

dt s control One Strain of m 
Cc de on © loose another Around 1945 
Vas earned Nat penicillin killed the 
en streptococcus that causes subacut 

Cle endocarditis ital disease. But 
DD DB) OSs Ss Ss | ppe ince of the 
streptococe was sometimes followed 

fection of the heart es with othe: 

nds o icte norm present in tt 
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While 


many people for their robotlike overtones 


are decried Dy 


shopping plazas 


and funereal piped-in music, to the Dick 
lers they re bonanzas of good things, as are 
the big, blaring, neon-lit bargain book 
stores like Coles. where the Dicklers pul 
chased for $1.50 each a print of “The 
Skiff by Renoir, which they have nicely 
framed in their living room, and “The Bal 





let Master” by Degas, which hangs tn a 
bedroom. They obtained at even less ex 
pense a copy of a boat scene by Van Gogh 
The one who cut his ear off.” Mrs. Dick 
el chirps happily ) which came in a ten 
cent introductory offer of art books They 
saved — the tickets to. the Cinemiracle 
ovie “Windjammer ven with each f 
lollar purchase oO oceries a the iocal 
Dominion Store nd took the kids to the 
ovie a i Vil of a doliar a chel It 
Ic C Mrs. Dicklet a ney 
lon oO to n novie. H care 
re | I re Ss 1 the ! i7ines 
ft in tl tin om of the Union Sta 
on \ ¢ auvels He ets” botl 
l pap Tre he sam Vi ad Ss 
n fo cuion I ) 
One good word 
\ traveler who stopped for dinnel 
i Cornwall. Ont restaurant, noted tl 





nterest a framed photograph of a mat 
hung abo the cash desk, bearing th 
legend 1} ira commended 
v Tom Clarke Pocketing his chat 
he asked Who is this Lom Clark 
Canada answe oO Dunc Hines 
Ihe c¢ } pl { el I 
No S ‘ t mane 
} \s . i 
p Vl 
I I he est to catch his iniere 
e Secandin n Fair held in the Queen 
| eth buildin n loronto’s Exhibition 
ounds. (He never finds Macleans maga 
I neiden id ded t I 
he cause nobod d or bec 
ople thit oO cho to leave { 
nd.) Anotl example of mw Hens 
ikes the best of his opportuniti he hac 
brakeman triend of his bring hit tresh 
el rie ) Northert Oniario to 
ebe c s. which Hen { him 
t nt ' ihe mar pe 1} ¢ 
I I Is | I { prc 
1} Dick sin I { x < onc i 
k W I oO eel ‘ 
Hen nd have el ? 
ver sing One nigl Rut 
ae thaw fis h a group fro he de 
lopme In the huge Pla Bowlin 


Dickler | ippil bowls as 


ng chickens, racking up a score in the m 


indreds, and enjoys the friendly banter ¢ 


er friends, among whom one good-natured 


yt of chafing between husbanc 


oes the smiling rounds for about five mit 


tes, accompanied by shrieks, head-shak 
gestures. Henry 


Dicklers 


advantage ot 


ng and mock throttling 


too, but the feel 


take 


who is a 


likes to bowl 


that they shouldn't 
sitter 
Old 


pre 


Henry's mother. willing 
\ tiny, gray woman with an 
World Mrs Dicklet 


pares all her own food in accordance with 


haired 


manner, the elder 
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HOW ONE FAMILY LIVES VERY WELL ON $58 A WEEK continued from pace 17 


They watch 


for the bargain in 


strict Jewish ceremony. something that de- the children anything without asking me they look. In spite of great joking artd ban 
lights the Dicklers. who follow the Jewish first ter about drinks, these parties aré models 
faith about the way most Christians follow The Dicklers usually spend another of temperance. Mrs. Dicklet nelined 
theirs, as it gives old Mrs. Dickler some evening oul, every at a movie o1 be in such high spirits anyway that she 
thing to do. Ruth Dickler makes no pious «visiting, and once a month make a point of — couldn't di much better on alcohol. She 
claims for getting along with her mother dining out with friends at such posh night makes a great fuss over a fancy drink, ad 
in-law. “{ can see that it wouldn't work out spots as Gaslight, L’Aiglon or the Rath mires the froth, the smell, the lemon peel 
n many cases. But she’s a rare person skeller room at the Walker House. places but is inclined to slip it to Henry. who 

She’s wonderful. She wouldn't even give that they've found as expensive as iable not to drink it either. Conversation 


aye 











tell 
your friends 


about 
fits Rum 
inthe | 
Raffia 


LIGHT RUM 


WM yA la 





DARK RUM 
WiHijlhey 


sro ue 


pies 


wine Tore 

















| if Lescarbot could see us now! 


Who is Lescarbot? The author of the first reported theatrical performance in North America, 
that’s who. In November, 1606, a cast of Indians and voyageurs performed his verse-drama 
at Port Royal (and no doubt were attacked by critics). It’s along way from a timber raft at Port 
Royal to electronics in your living room. Since 1936, millions* of Canadians have looked to 
the CBC for entertainment, first on radio, and now as well on television. For drama, variety, 


music and comedy, our stage reaches from coast to coast presenting a multitude of entertain- 


ers to audiences of a size of which Lescarbot could never have dreamed, 


Qnroray 
a 

N 
s > 
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= 
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“eesgg 
Enjoy the sight and sound of Canada 
through CBC and its affiliated stations 


CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 


* More than 8.000.000 Canadians en- 


joyed a recent sports broadcast on 
CBC... entertainment programs oc- 
cupy more scheduling hours than any 
other type of program on CBC... 
in a year, CBC brought more than 


17000 artists of all types to Canadian 
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lively. full of jokes, and an occasional 
bit of dialogue from the Yiddish district 
they know well, like: “You're not speaking 
S¢ good looking how you are.’ 

They have no financial system and n 

some budget. If they want a thing and 
have the money to spare, they buy it, and 
they don't mind buying on time, but they 
that their debts don't pile up and see 
that they keep up their payments. On 
thing that gives Henry a real advantage 
his pass on the railway. Many railway peo 
ple don't make as much use of passes das 
thev could. and a few make no use of 
them. afraid that they'd weaken their case 
while griping against management. Henry 
makes full use of his. Recently he took his 
wife and children to Ottawa, showed them 
the Roval Canadian Mounted Police out 
side the Parwament buildings, took them to 
the visitors gallery and pointed out the 
Speaker, the government on one side, the 
opposition on the other, and one member 
who was sound iSleep ihe Senate was 
just the same as the Commons except 
more people Were asleep savs Henry, who 


takes a Keen interest in pol Lics 
Ihe pen is mightier than the dollar 


Many of the things the Dicklers get the) 
obtain by simply writing for them. When 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Transport and General Workers invited 
members to write letters of application for 
an all-expenses-paid trip to the United Na 
tions in New York, Henry sat down, wrote 
his letter and won the prize. He entered a 
letter-writing contest for a free term at a 
summer school at Port Elgin, on Lake Hu 
ron, and won that, too, this time taking his 
family along with him. Mrs. Dickler is 
great letter-writer herself. It was through 
writing a letter early that the Dicklers were 
able to get into the Lawrence Heights de 
velopn ent. for which there is a long wait 
ing list. When Mrs. Dickler’s last child was 
born, she wrote to the Visiting Home 
makers Association and got one of the 
homemakers to attend her free. In April ot 
1958. when the Dicklers had saved $200 
and Henry received another $100 for 
his services as president of his local Mrs 
Dickler wrote to the Miami Chamber of 
Commerce, like a bird walking straight to 
vard a hungry cat, told them that they 
were coming to Florida, that it was their 
fream trip, that the were bringing the 
ldren and didnt have much money 
Could the Chamber of Commerce give 
some advice on a place to stay’? For a week 
1 Was almost raking the literature off the 
front lawn with a rake 

They staved in a utility unit on Miami 
Beach tor $45 a week. with living room 
kitchen ind bedroom spent eight) days 
retting around by bus, took in a lot 


of the tours, cruised on a glass-bottomed 


boat, saw the parrot jungle, swam, took 
pictures. gathered sea shells. and took the 
kids to see their first stage show. Coming 
back, they got shuffled around by mistake 


and traveled from Jacksonville to Wash 
ngton on a cattle train with one coach 
then changed to a train for New York 
tayed with Henry’s uncle, went up the 


Empire State Building. and arrived home 


without regretting a nickel of the $300 
I'd do it again tomorrow Mrs. Dickle 
says. “It was like a technicolor movie. All 
those beautiful colors. Everything looked so 
clean in attitude that could well serve 
as a model for the growing numbers of 


Canadians who go to Florida prepared to 
spread the word that its a hoax because 
they don't have Muskoka pines down there 

The Dickiers take the children on almost 
all their out-of-town trips They've been to 
Fort William, where they visited a woman 


t 


who used to live near the Dicklers in the 
project and now lives in a_ project 


Fort William; to Montreal; Detroit; and 
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often to Niagara Falls. Their attitude to 
travel is sO ingenuous that it almost 
imounts to a new twist. What they do at 
Niagara Falls, for example, is take a 
lunch and sit looking at Niagara Falls 
The Dicklers are devoted to their chil- 
dren. Henry established some sort of rec- 
ord recently by being the only father who 
turned up at his children’s school for a par- 
ent-teacher interview. When their young- 
est child required special medical care at 
birth, Mrs. Dickler had Dr. L. Nelles 
Silverthorne, senior physician at the Sick 
Children’s Hospital, look after him. Mrs. 
Dickler takes on other people’s children in 
the same hearty good spirits as she bowls. 
In spite of her flaming hair. according to 
Henry, who should know, she never loses 
her temper. She keeps her children well 
dressed and very presentable but doesn't 
get into a state of nerves about it ‘It 
doesn't bother me to see kids get dirty.” 
When her stster had her second child, Mrs 


Dickler took her own children by bt Ss. Sub 


way and streetcar to her sister's small 
apartment in a congested west-end area of 
Toronto, told her sister to go away for 

week somewhere and take a rest, and 
settled down amid a bedlam of wind-up 
toys. shrieks, games and wails to hold the 
tort. Her sister returns the favor with equal 
wholeheartedness, taking care of the Dick 
ler children if the Dicklers decide to take a 
trip without them 

Mrs. Dickler’s speech is easy unhes 
tating and lively. An example delivered 
while dealing with the children who had 
just come home from school (Robyn, a 
pretty youngster, who saved her $1.00 al- 
lowance for sixty-eight weeks and bought 
a bicvcle. was standing in the doorway 
drinking milk and Laurel, the youngest 
irl Was putting the bite on her mother for 
a dime ) I met a woman I knew at Law- 
rence Plaza. People go there to see what 
everyone else is wearing. She suid how 
busy she'd been. It was in Woolworth’s at 
the cake counter. She was trying to sell her 
house because she lived near a street she 
didn’t like. ‘I can’t stand it. she said. ‘It’s 
ght near the project You're talking to 
me, I said. ‘I'm from the project.’ She said 
she'd see me later. Oh. vou're a wild one, 
Laurel. Have you got any fairy gold? Fairy 
gold! That's what they call money. She's 
very orthodox. She drinks her milk with 
her hat on. Mummy-Daddy-says-give-me 


ten-cents. I should give vou ten = cents 
Fairy gold only. That drugstore’s a pain in 
the neck 4 


One thing Mrs. Dickler doesn't like is 
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“Happy birthday to you, 
Happy birthday to you.” 
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the attitude of many people toward the “It will be so nice for his daughter,” the — myself, I'll always be a working man. Tl 
housing project. an attitude that attains woman said. “Hell be able to get her out never be a millionaire, even if I did sell 
rare heights of prejudice. A while ago, of the project.” papers when I was a boy. There’s nothing 
While Mrs. Dickler was shopping at the Henry takes an amused and _ tolerant wrong with being a working man. A lot of 
plaza, someone's little girl fell off the attitude toward his wife’s attempts on people say, “Today I'm a working man, but 
mechanical horse inside Loblaw’s, and occasion to camouflage her address, and tomorrow Pll be rich, so I won't act like a 
like all little girls who fall off horses she never helps her out when she talks herself working man.’ Other people. just because 
let loose a yell that stopped the shoppers into a spot by giving her address as Ranee’ they don't feel they're making their po 
“She must be from the project.” sniffed a and Bathurst and has someone trying to — tential, lie dow and die. Or they vet stifl 
haughty woman bystander, a remark that pin her down to the exact street over the week end. We take advantage of 
sull puzzles the Dicklers. Another time, at “We tune our life to what we can afford situations, not of people. There’s nothing 
a hairdresser’s, Mrs. Dickler overheard a A great fault in people is to want things detrimental in that. I've always feit that 
customer say that a man who lived nearby because others have them. It’s a fault not) we should take advantage of the fine: 
had won some money on the sweepstakes. just in people but in countries. I know, things in life. Some people think every 
ws os, X f o 
BY APPOINTMENT 04 } f g 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
GIN DISTILLERS 
TANQUERAY, GORDON & CO. LTD 
DISTILLERY. 
. 
LONDON, 
ENGLAND 
Contents 262 Ozs. 
Clearly the best for gin and tonic and the 
heart of a good cocktail 
from ENGLAND 
eT 2D — % ro 4 
Distilled and Bottled at 260 GOSWELL RD., LONDON, E.C.1. 
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Whiser'’s whiskies are older 





in virtually every price class! 
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older and Whiser's 


Eonadian 
Whishy 
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iW ANSCO <LIS 
\/ REGENT PROJECTOR ;*. 
changes 35MM slides automatically ~ Ay 
SRY 
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Touch-bar’” automatic 500-watt pro 


i) 5 


jector handles all 2 x 2 slides in 


Modern 


eeeeeeeeceos 


SOSH SSESESESEHSEEEHREBEEES 


any type 


| f 
mounts functional design for 


foolproof operation Simplified editing 'V personality Harvey Kirk, seen 
I n Ansco's “Photography is Fun 


i ie ae 
° built-in preview screen. Only $89.5. 


- , , a 
\ remote control cord avallabie 


Take it from Harvey: 


PHOTOGRAPHY IS FUN 
AND 
ANSCO MAKES IT EASY 


AN 2259 
SOCEHO HSE S EH ESESOO OEE EEE EES 


at just $6.95, 

Ansco Guarantees you more 
for Christmas 

ANSCO OF CANADA LIMITED 


PCC HEE EHEEH HEHE 





A solid home life on a flimsy budget 
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with he 


The Dicklers’ youngest, a bhov, reaches for a slice of cake. Robyn, right, 

Mother, Save d for 68 veeks to buy l Nove Laure / helow with her fathe r, iS a 
‘ j / , 

Brownie. Dickler says, “There's a certain pride in taking your kids out to see things 








I LO De kpensive to be vood. The move faster Wt vot m by yourselt but 
( € YOK ne Dx € takin them along I dont know how to 
ong. | not content with everything put it its part of you, watching them 
he Pim ne one of those see it for the first time. You're Seeing 
y s | I n mes hro I hei eves These are vour chil 
f mir oO own a h dren. The only danger is wanting to run 
l Th I I call Reader's their lives. There’s a Jewish penchant fo 
Digest philos pny But rOUlS I nod th It works out like the fable of the Arat 
1 WiIlNin reac and the Camel. Its love of a sort | sup 
He; t oals pose. B ts not doing the best thing fo 
‘ ire orth With the children. Its a hard tl to love chil 
| eck ‘ pose. or sm ¢ dren and no them. Sometimes | 
s of taking his children to the Rova have to check myself. But if people WOUTC 
Ontario Museum. the Toronto Art Gal only stop and take time to go oui with 
them to hear a_ children’s the kids; thats all. Boy t would 
‘ 

‘ ' Foronto Symphor eood for ther Loo At this point. em 
Orchestra, or taking them to see an ice barrassed by becoming slightly carried 
hor away. Henry recalled himself with, “Let's 

Nneres a certain amount of pride mn see. I've forgotten where I was alread\ 
‘ children to these places. You Where Henry, and his wife Ruth were. in 
see them growing up in front of — fact, was in the middle of a life about 
Going to the museum vou see them warming and worthwhile as anyone is | 
{ 1 to ke an interest. Maybe you can able to see. 
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(and make sure it’s Leather ) 


What's the secret of finding a man-pleasing gift? Give him a gift he'd choose himself! Nothing fits the bill (and 
his feet) like a pair of Leather shoes in one of the many new styles. Men appreciate the quality of shoes crafted 
of fine Leather —- with leather soles and leather linings as well. 


; : ; P 
selecting his shoes from the many handsome Leather stvles, masculine colors and textures. And if you’re not sure 


of size and style... 


this 


Christmas... 


put 


a shoe 


in his 


a shoe Gift Certificate will delight him just as much. 






Visit his favorite shoe store... you will enjoy 


LEATHER INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA, sponsored by 


{SSOCIATION OF CANADA 





You will find a wide 
collection of leather 
gift shoes at stores 
featuring these 
famous brands: 


AGNEW-SURPASS 
BATA SHOES 
BUSHMASTER 


COCK O' THE 
NORTH 


CORONA 
DACK’S 
EDGERTON 


ENCORE SHOES 
by Bata 


FLORSHEIM 

FOOT MAGIC 
GALE 

GOLD CROSS 
GREB 

THE HARTT SHOE 


HEWETSON 
DRESS CASUALS 


HOUN'DAWG 
CASUALS 


IMPERIAL 
JARMAN CUSTOM 
JARMAN DE LUXE 
DR. LOCKE 
McHALE SHOES 
LEISUALITIES 


MAC FARLANE- 
LEFAIVRE 


NUNN-BUSH 
OAKWOOD 
PANTHEON 
PEDWIN 

PETER’'S FOOTWEAR 
RAND 


RITCHIE 
HANDCRAFT 


ROYA: RICHMOND 
SAVAGE SENIORS 
SQUIRES 


WILLIAMS 











Need accessories to modern living ? 
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Finance with a low-cost, life-insured 


SCOTIA PLAN LOAN 


a t SS 
t 
| ss. 











ivi BANK 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 











When you desire 
THE FINEST IN 
MEN'S WOOL 
HOSE 


ash for 


Iya | 
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EXPORT 


PLAIN OR FILTER TIP 
CIGARETTES 


THE “DISCOUNT” WAR continued rom page 19 


More than a hundred advertisers blared ““discount”’ 
while half a dozen said, ‘‘but we offer quality’ 











and some are installing coin machines to ‘Discount has become a nasty, mear 
sell groceries. One discount chain offers ingless word like “togetherness,” sa 
college educations to tl ons and daugh Alan Stollery, who with his father runs 
I Ss of evular omers SIATV-ONne ear-old haberdashery al tt 
The price war n erow cold and leave corner of Yonge and Bloor Streets 
| ymsun here he was i th oronto The discounters and those wh 
f 60) s certain that he'll follow their line are betting that Cana 
I e igain i wo! I fians can be sold on price alone. We hay 
uling in h stores sol t manaved to achieve the largest gross sale 
ind shoe stores sold only shoes per square foot of store space In Nort! 
On the surface. the Canadian discoun America by giving customers” persona 
ittle ! ven rather sedately fought up service and offering them the widest ran 
) 1 int D\ nultipage I WSpape ot goods of the best quality and lowes 
tisen which makes newspapers price that competition and tat protit W 
I Ithe he pape illow. The discounters do none of tho 
omplain that they ire things ind [Tm willing to bet that they 
n Vel ¢ i7\ \ etwe editho Wor 
ul | inde ) idvertisers as Dupuis Freres. Montreal’s big Frencl 
jo to h competitors Canadian department store, is making tha 
price changes. Or dvertiser who warned et too. Dupuis officials said they we 
) p c i 1 id to switch to a discount self-sery 
fe the appearance of tl id, so they ma operatior tf the customers wanted 
solet lence they didnt l 
of the 9S?> a strih forced Dupuis to go self 
h ery French-C anadian shoppers com 
0 O H The pret { to dis 
» 10 purcl th ¢ ks who could 
| i 1 | Oo ind ad\ in 1 nec i 
1 C {iscour t nd OSSIPE | } 
Oo I I t CNR n I Car i St ret 
CPR ! lis I n } ) t n the i 
nouncit educed fares. In cont t. halt with tl discounters tor the customers 
dozen 1 nt ) f th the flat announcement We 
¢ tI | ( no " ndersold Simpson s the sec 
tron of pric Only Mo in’ i mn tt yma ingest department store chain, joined 
partment stores did not overstress pric n with its parapht You pay no mo 
I r ( S psor 
na ynsistent pric compat witt It ci Neves followed chronolog 
( i] ) pect iv la n 
} f oO ’ | . " 
p 1} | | liscount hain to « 
I ) t ' 1 ealed tha ha 
Pp i t | n | irs business 
lal ’ they int $5,000,000, had had to revise that figu 
RA FP em oaeae 
? 
*€ 
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“I wish | had never told you about his card playing.” 
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upward several times during the year, and 
had ended up by grossing $12,000,000. 

Sayvette, second Canadian’ discount 
chain, boasted that the week it opened its 
first store in Thorncliffe Plaza, outside 
Foronto, 250.000 people crowded into the 
plaza. compared with a weekly average of 
20,000 previously 

When Eaton’s dusted off its old “We 
will not be undersold” slogan and dis 
plaved it oon large signs inside all the 
entrances of Its stores, it apparently meant 
what it said. In the old davs the slogan 
simply meant that Eaton’s would meet the 
prices ol other retailers it considered le 
gilimate Competitors—Simpson’s, Hudson's 
B: and the like. Today the statement 
means “We will not be undersold—by 
anvbody 

Shoppers are telling wondrous tales of 
having their word accepted by Eaton's 
clerks, without question, that articles can 
be obtained elsewhere at lower prices. A 
man walking down Toronto's Yonge 
Street noticed in the window of Cole’s 
book and stationery store a paper-staple 
remover priced at fifty cents 

By the time I remembered I needed 
one I was nearer to Eaton’s than Cole’s 
he related. “I went into Faton’s and found 
at a dollar. | told 
the clerk “] can get that at Cole’s for half 


the same gadget priced 


a dollar He went away without a word 
and came back in two minutes with my 

I] made out for fifty cents and a new 
price tag for all identical staple removers 
in stock Another man obtained an on 
the-spot reduction on a gallon of paint 
from $I! to $7.20. A small electric drill 
was knocked down from $14.95 to $12.95 
on another customer's assurance that he 
could obtain the same drill elsewhere at 


the lower price 


Competition here was just too tough 


? In all cases, not only was the individual 
shor pers ill reduced dul the OWe!l 
prices became Faton’s prices for all shop 
pers. In other words, Eaton's refusal ‘o be 

‘ ndersold apparently doesnt apply only to 


dividual shoppers who complain 

Futon officials say that) normally the, 
check claims of lower competitive prices 
before lowering their own prices, but in 
some cCuses supervisors may give clerks 
the power to lower prices when discrepan 


es are claimed by customers. Some sales 


en have entered the discount tight so 
nthusiastically that the ve been culting 
ces on anything they thought too ex 


pensive. Eaton’s recently caught up wit 
clerk who admitted he was reducing prices 


f 


on his own initiative “just for fun 
Ihe discounters concede that the will 
yness of the department stores—pat 
cularly Eaton's to meet thei prices Is 
ough countercompetition. But it ts 
KNOWN TISh five vears ago Korvette one 
of the Jargest U.S. discount chains, in 
Stigated the possibility of expanding into 
vada and decided that “the competition 


1 


as too tougn 


rt 


Despite this SINCE le first lowers 
Marts Ltd Store opened n foronto a 
ir ago, new discount chains have been 
ming into existence at a rate that make 
iff It to Keep track of them The 
present roster includes Sayvette. Towers 
Miracle Marts. GEM (a “membership 
tore open to government employees and 
embers ot nonprofit organizations 
Frederick Department Stores. Shoppers 
City I td Lee's Discount City Food Cit 
rst of the food discounters Woolco 
De partment Stores Woolworths answer 
o the discounters, and many others. The 
discounters’ own estimate is that there will 
be three hundred discount stores in Can 
ida in five vears and that customers will 
spend $1,500.000.000 in them. This hap 


pens to be a few million dollars more than 


ECEMBER 2, 1961 





Canadians spent in all department 
last vear. 


stores 


The discounters’ confidence that they 
can meet the competition of the old-estab- 


lished department stores is based 


on the 


contention that those stores’ decision to 


meet discount prices is more harmful to 


themselves than to the discounters 
“Department stores need higher 


mark- 


ups than we do.” said Lee Orenstein, 


head of Lee’s Discount City. which 
the first of seven Toronto district 
in Oakville recently. “With = their 


opened 
stores 


expen 


sive locations, large staffs, high executive 


salaries, pension plans and delivery 
ice. they ll lose money if they try to meet Association of Consumers hopes 


our prices.” 


serv- 


its members with a view 


Are the department stores going into policy. “We're looking 


the red in their battle with the discounters 
Not in over-all operation, for this reason 


big department stores like Eaton’s and no use saying it’s a good or a bad thing 
Simpson's stock an estimated 125,000 sepa ts here to stay and we must face it 

rate product items: discounters offer about will be interesting and challenging. to say 
a,tenth as many. The department stores can the least. Consumers shown they 
probably afford to fight a price war that like One-stop. self-serve shopping. When 
matches all of their opposition’s forces supermarkets came along everybody said 


with only ten percent of their own 


What do Can 


’ 


women would never lug those heavy sack 


adian consumers think of groceries—it would 


trend very. very closely.” 





about the discount explosion? The Canadian 


to poll 
to forming 


this discount 


said Mrs. A. I 


Gillres. Ontario Branch president 


There's 


like going bach 
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too high when they guess the cost of 


lollars 


9 out of 10 ¢ 


this cellar! How close were you? Check soon for the happy answer. 
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Designed by 


Eugene Aliman 
250 pages of text; 
65 pages 

of photographs, 


- including ° 


27 pages in colour; 
size 714 x 1054” 
cloth bound 

$8.50 each 
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A book to enjoy 
A book to treasure 
This spectacular portrait of 


MACLEAN S$ 


Over 300 pages of lasting enter- 
tainment by agalaxy of Canada’s 
outstanding writers, artists, and 
photographers, past and pres- 
ent. Hailed everywhere as an 
important contribution to Cana- 
diana. If you don’t already know 
MACLEAN’S CANADA, make 


its acquaintance now. 


Selected and edited by LESLIE F. HANNON 


Here, in one book for you, is Canada. Portrayed ‘‘from 
Atlantic to Pacific, from border to Arctic as it should be 
portrayed to be appreciated’’— Calgary Herald. 


From the files of Maclean’s Magazine have come 48 
articles and stories by 44 of Canada’s most celebrated 
authors, from Stephen Leacock to Pierre Berton. 
Fiction, history, great sporting events, the vivid careers 
of celebrities known around the world, —exciting, 
amusing, unusual reading experiences await you. 


In addition, Maclean’s Canada contains 6 albums of 
pictures — paintings by outstanding artists, photographs 
from the Notman Collection taken before 1900, studies 
of the country and her people by Canada’s finest 
photographers, including Karsh of Ottawa. “J recom- 
mend it as a must in your library’’—Margaret Aitken, 
Toronto Telegram. 

. an excellent gift for an American relative or friend, 
who may know the geography of Canada but has never 
bothered to find out what Canadians really think about, or 
what arouses their enthusiasm.’’— The Bookshelf, Ottawa. 


ORDER NOW — FOR A GIFT, OR FOR YOURSELF 


‘This is a book to be treasured and remembered. It should find a place on every Canadian 
bookshelf it will be as timely 10 years from now as it is today.’’ — Oshawa Times 
Order from your bookseller or from —- 

Maclean’s CANADA, Box 100, Terminal A, Toronto, Ont. 

Please send me copy(ies) of MACLEAN’S CANADA, 
Portrait of a Country, at $8.50 each. Total $ — 


Please make Cheques payable to McClelland & Stewart Limited 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY Le ee ES PROV. 


Cheque or money order enclosed C] Send C.O.D. 
(We pay postage when payment accompanies order) 
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When next you have friends in, serve 
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your 


deny that the discounters represent a mass 
market—for the time being anyway—-for 
those top-grade products that are known 
nd Sted | ne pt vic The maintain 
hat the discounte ire only interested in 
n small quantitie ot yrand-name 
ms on their counters. with two objec 
es: first © create a “quality image for 

he store, and second, to provide attractive 
) leaders to | t vers into the stores 
Brand-name good valuable to dis 
counters because the hav what kk ot 
the rest of his stock hasn't got—a known 
n tt eves of the public said one 


anujacturel When a custome sees a 


famous appliance on a_ discount store 
counter marked down from, say. $17.95 to 
$9.95. he may get the impression that 
other goods in the store are equally good 
Dargains ndeed, he is meant to get that 


impression 


But the use of their products to cozen 


customers is not the principal reason wh 


brand-name manufacturers are withholding 


their wares from the discounters. It is a 


enjoy CHATEAU-GAI Private Stock Sherry 
elele mance 
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WINES OF DISTINCTION ” 


matter of self-defense. “Here's the case we 
want to put before the public,” said Don 
manager, marketing, of 
‘In the first place, 


suggested 


Prentice, general 
Philips Appliances Ltd 
that our retail 


we know prices 


are not out of line. We know it because in 
manutac 


force his product on you at his 


today's market no 


competitive 


turer can 


own price. When a discounter sells at 
twenty or thirty percent under the manu 
facturer’s suggested price, he’s not giving 


you all that the maker put into the product 


he’s leaving out all that the dealer con 


tributes as part of the sale—demonstra 


tion, service and assurance of satisfaction 
Worse, the damages the 


the product for his 


discouniei 


value of own. selfish 


ends. One discount leads to a competitor's 
bigger discount until the value of the 
product is ruined in the public’s mind 


becomes of no further use to the dis 


ind is dropped in favor of some 


counter, 


other brand-name ‘football. Long before 


that happens, though, independent dealers 


who have been selling you the product for 


years find they can no longer afford to 

sell it. and they drop! it too. The manu 

facturer finds himself with a. tarnished 
H 


brand name that he may have spent vears 


of effort and large sums of money to 


establish 
The struggle for your custom between 


brand-name 
who don't 


the discounters who need 


goods, and the manufacturers 
want to supply them, has resulted in the 
only hand-to-hand fighting of the discount 
Many 
name products from other 
head of the 
says he buys from other 


war discounters “bootleg” brand 


retailers. Ben 
chain 


Rosenberg, Towers 


retailers at from 
their invoice 


discount 


two to four percent above 


price. “Then,” he says, “I these 


heavily as a lesson to the 


manufacturer for refusing to supply us.” 


goods extra 

Some manufacturers counter with direct 
action. A dress manufacturer who learned 
that some of his goods were in a discount 
store sent women employees armed with 
razor labels 


blades to snip his 


One day 


surreptt 
tiously from the dresses recently 
store and 


steered shopping carts through two and a 


three men entered a lowers 
half acres of milling bargain hunters to a 
marked “regular $4 for 
piled all three dozen shirts 
them at 
They 


manufacturer, one of 


stack of shirts 


$2.95 They 
carts and 
checkout 


employ ees of the 


nto their paid for 


different counters were 
Canada’s largest shirtmakers 


The discount war, like all must 
dav. Nobody, of 
the outcome. But, if the 


pattern in the U.S 


wars, 
come to an end some 
course, can know 
is a guide, this is what 


a recent survey there found ‘Leading 


discounters have 
quality of 
services, thus closing the gap between de 
partment and discount 


1 new 


begun to improve the 


their goods and to increase 
stores. The result 
kind of department store, designed 


to meet increasing customer demand fot 
prices and at the 
some of the 


shoppers like.’ 


discount time re 


that 


same 


tain traditional services 


David Gilbert, who speaks for inde 
pendent merchants, sees an interesting 
possibility: the war could end without 


major casualties on either side, because 


the public will probably spend more 


money on retail goods and less on other 
things, as a result of the tremendous em 
phasis on this type of buying arising from 
increased advertising and public’ interest 
in the discount wat 

could be no 
there'd 


things 


In this which 


than 


case, 
thinking, 


less money for 


more 


wishful simply be 


othel housing, 


travel, entertainment, luxury foods. Even 


the yearly rise in liquor sales might slow 


down, Gilbert thinks. In which case the 
discounters would have achieved what 
other reformers have never yet been able 


to accomplish. 
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From New York —Pan Am offers the 
most Jets to Bermuda and the Caribbean! 


Jet Excursion fares include connecting flights to New York— just $99 round-trip—including your Toronto-N.Y. or Montreal- 
Only Pan Am offers Jets direct from New York toso many islands: N.Y. connecting flight. 
Bermuda, Nassau, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, CARIBBEAN: Some typical Pan Am 17-day Jet Economy Ex- 


Trinidad, Curacao, Barbados—and, starting in December, cursion round-trip fares, available now: Nassau only $110 from 


Toronto or $129 from Montreal; Antigua—$153, Barbados 
BERMUDA: Pan Am’s 10-day Jet Economy Excursion fare is $199, Trinidad—$229—all from Toronto or Montreal. 


and Pan Am adds the 
Priceless Extra of Experience! 


Antigua and Guadeloupe. And fares are surprisingly low: 


You'll enjoy a wonderful feeling of confidence on your overseas your departure, en route, and after your arrival. You travel with 
flight. For Pan Am adds the Priceless Extra of Experience to assurance on the World’s Most Experienced Airline. 
everything it does for you. You see the value of this extra Call your Travel Agent or one of the Pan American offices 
experience reflected in all the services Pan Am performs before conveniently located in Vancouver, Toronto and Montreal. 





WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA... FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC... FIRST ON THE PACIFIC... FIRST ROUND THE WORLD 
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Who’s building fallout shelters where, 


Fed Wood, 
office in the city 
ind four 


Toronto writer with an 
a home in the suburbs, 


children, recently completed 
a bomb shelter in his basement and has 
1 i} 


taught his wife to handle the family 


shotgun. This is the way he explains his 
decision 

I am convinced that a nuclear war 
Il come within a year. Toronto may 
not be a prime target but we will likely 
ret our share. My house is about nine 


mil oe . t 
miles from the city centre 


which will 
Zero, and | 
think my shelter is strong eno 
withstand — the at that 
even if the house collapses. My neigh 
ors think I'm an idiot and I know I'm 


not heroic, but 


presumably be Ground 


nh ) 
1 


| ; ’ 7 
Diast distance 


I'm prudent. | am an ex 
policeman, which makes me a bit cyni 
al about human conduct, and I don't 
think there will be much nobility when 
© bomb drops. The scoffers will be 
le first to rush for my shelter, and 
that’s why I taught my wife to shoot 


I may not be at home, and this is to 


protect my family. | built this shelter 
for $420: I got a home improvement 
loan from the bank and it costs me $11 


i month, just what I paid to put storm 


windows on the house. | may never 


have to take refuge in it, but at least 


I've got a place to play the trombone.” 

Ted Wood differs from most of the 
Canadians who are building fallout 
Shelters in his willingness to talk about 
l Maclean's 


was unable to get a trustworthy esti 


t. In a cross-country survey 


mate, even from civil defense authori 
es, of how many are being built: most 
are apparently being kept secret through 
fear of ridicule fear of higher assess 
ment, or fear of invasion by 
when the 


neighbors 
bomb drops. In some com 
munities, building permits for basement 


wions are not required: in others, 





shelters are disguised as fruit cellars 
or recreation rooms. Building materials 
are Often delivered secretly at night, and 
vorkmen are smuggled in quietly during 
the day 

Interest in shelters, measured by re 
quests for official plans, was at a peak 
during the height of the 
When Khrushchov 


that bomb tests would stop at the end 


Berlin. crisis 
fell off announce: 
of October, and surged again when the 


Russians exploded their 50-megaton 


bornb Some communities show more 
concern than others: of 3.966 plans sup 
plied by the Manitoba provincial office, 
2.410 went to Brandon alone. The 


Metropolitan Winnipeg office has filled 





British Columbia 
New Westminster and Nanaimo report 


12.000 requests. In 


ed a high number of shelters described 
as something else. In 
builder put a salesman and his wife into 
a shelter for a week, and got a spurt of 
orders which later fell off People in 
Montreal and in the Maritimes have 
displayed comparatively little interest 

Shelters reported to Maclean’s ranged 
in cost from $400 to $10,000, the ma 


Ottawa one 


jority built for professional and upper 


income families. One 


—_— 


Toronto builder 
has put up all secretly and all built 


for well-to-do owners of suburban 


estates In Vancouver (where two of 
the most active builders learned their 
trade in wartime Germany) one con 
tractor offered to reduce his price by 
$1,000 if the client would allow him to 


use the shelter for advertising purposes 


The client refused Vil pay you an 
extra $1,000 to keep it. quiet, he said 

If the bomb falls, the refuge least 
likely to be invaded by unwelcome 


guests belongs to a Toronto area man 


shelter in his 
The neighbors know about it, and 
What the 
dont Know is that he has another one 
underneath it, for himself. ~ 


who has built a decoy 
barn 


he expects them to use it 


How Canada’s mosi beautiful women are bringing 
a new kind of therapy to our mental hospitals 


The class in self-improvement came t 
order and faced the instructor, a fash 
on consultant and former model named 
Joan Sutton. Some of the gazes bent on 
her were interested: others ranged from 
dully curious to blankly unresponsive 
Mrs. Sutton, her 


poise almost deserting her 


assured professional 
was asking 
nwardly: “How do I get out of this? 

women 


The class consisted of 0) 


‘st mental hos 





patients in Toronto's big 


pital. and Mrs. Sutton didn't get out of 


I 
t. She learned, first. the way to talk to 
them Just the way I talk to everyone 
Ilse.” She started the course with simple 


posture tips. Later, as more patients 


he sy 
teachers were brougnAt into 


ind more 


the program, she branched into make- 


1 


p. hair-stvling, fashion advice, mill 


nery, floral arrangement and_ physical 
culture 

Now after a little nore tl ania ea’®r, 
SSO patients have had a chance to take 
he self-improvement courses and_ the 
hospital’s psychiatric staff is delighted 
We had no idea when we started that 
t would develop like this,” says Dr. J 
N. Hagan, the superintendent The 


volunteers’ activities have become an 
ot therap\ 
croup of 35 models and 


asinely important 


Joan Suttons 








- . nal 
professional women (anc one male 
hairdresse is organized 
Il herap Volunteers. It is 
I 
Fashior Cire p ine I 
) 7a i po oO exe 
( iniZallor i } f eT 
1\ s n t Tast on orid t ¢ | ) 
leS Make | t for h I King 
iSSES one 
he 1 oup is not the firs 
Canad | ! ona dels ted 
} , « ( n 
fashion f_ f ea 
Vancouver s Essondale hospit il | 





similar projects have been undertaken 


by volunteers at the Oliver mental ho 

pital neal Edmonton and \ high 
Moncton, N.B. Thei 
cnet cl = | : 


Da 





Joan Suttor 


therapeutic to get 
ordinary citizens involved in the work 
of the mental hospitals, which had _ its 
Canadian beginning about ten years ago 
in Wevburn, Sask. Today nearly 10,000 
volunteers are making regular visits to 


hospitals and training 


program § designed 


patients in 54 


schools for defectives across Canada 


Three-town box score on prejudice against Indians 


When Indians from three Manitoba re 
ervations went looking for work in three 
nearby towns, they found they had most 


! 


common with unskilled laborers who 


vad only a grade school education. But 
this group, according to a recent survey 
of the three towns, 1s the most prep 
liced against Indian The survey was 
conducted ¢ Frazer Earle i regiona 
lirector of tl Canadian Council { 
Christian ind Jews ind sociologist 
from the Universit f Manitoba | 

ked people in the thi ' wit 

I pret not ne the 

i h ( eed O ] I 
6 unfavorable stat I ( I 
dians. This is what the sociolo I 
Ve showed 
“ Half of the f { ers 1 

ce WOFRKeY®rS no ere nter . j 

noug! that Indiar I snifttiess af 


With half the country’s active-treatment 
hospital beds occupied by 
there 
volunteers 
“Bringing the public in is a great 
thing.” says Dr. J. D. Griffin, director 
of the Canadian Mental Health Asso 
crauon 


closed book 


mental pa 


tients, Ss room tor many more 


Mental hospitals have been a 
too long: the isolation and 
segregation were bad.’ 

One of the most common results of 
long hospitalization is lethargy, hops 


lessness and loss of interest in life. “The 
effect of the models’ courses is remark 
able.” says George Rohn, in charge of 


for the 


The women begin to take an 


the national 
(MHA 


interest in themselves and their appea 


programming 


ance. This overflows to the medical side 
of the treatment and makes the doctor’s 


ling 1 
mndingly east 





job cor! es} 


JOHN MILLYARD 


cent of th per ple who might employ 

Indians agreed 

“ Indians show a complete disregard 
’ i 


for common standards of decency, ac 


laborers 


cording to 58 percent oft th 
cF 


and percent of the service work 
“ Among laborers, 26 percent thought 
in Indian unfit for a responsible position 
n a union 5 perc of the i 
Orne! igreed 
mo ame peop ho tho t In 
thar poor ork ilso) thougt } 
poor parent Amor peor } 
hucalior nad nded lementa 
school +6 percent felt Ir il nm 
ns for cl rer | I 
nt bel \ 1 that me Indi } I 
I orn oO of wedlock 
Although the sur hat 
t dice is preventing Ir ns fror 
per rating tf fe of the tov i 
tt v ¢ ( | I 


for how muc 








FOOTNOTES 


About being British: Britain is now 
represented in Ottawa by a British 


not a United Kingdom, high com 


and the word Britain re 


missionel 


places United Kingdom in official 


usage 


question of euphonic 


throughout the Common 
vealth. All Commonwealth coun 
ies were consulted about, and 
change Just ul 
said a Brit 


It sounds better 


to tne 
sh spokesman 


About birthdays: From the stand 


point of mental health, the luckiest 


1 


population in the same 


t 


scientists at the 


Institute claim to have 


{ 


the U.S 


s 4 
compared with those of the 


born in are May 
August 


nonths to be 
hh ne July and 


according 


to seven independent studies made 


imong 30,000 psychotic patients in 
Their birth dates were 
total 
regzion The 
inluckiest months are January to 


April 
About thunderbolts: Two Russian 
Physics 


measured 


| ebe dev 


ie temperature of a lightning flash 
or the first time. It’s 20,000 de 


grees Centigrade, and it produces 


shock wave with a pressure of 


1,000 pounds per square inch, o1 


enough to crack a nine-inch brick 


wall at a distance of 15 feet 


About sun-spots: Because they will 


Ye ata Minimum in 1964 and 1965S 


scientists of many nations will col 


t 


the effects of a 


aborate on an |&-month study of 


quiet” sun on the 


earth and its atmosphere The pre 


gram will be 


known as the Inter 


national Year of the Quiet Sun, o1 


1.QS.¥ 


I 


j 


Lonely Dragon. It 


It will complement studies 
nade during International Geo 
vhysical Year (1.G.Y.) when solar 


1 


iclivity was high 


About fairy tales: Dial a number 
n Philadelphia, and you can hea 
0 The 


preceded by a 


i three-minute version 


ne ige to mothers from Bonwit 
Feller Won't vou sit down and 


> of coffee while we tell 
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IN THE FAR EAST with Peter €. Newman 








What the Reds are really arguing about: 
how to divide the world after Communism has won 








HONG KONG tt view fro tt peck of not exciusively by Marshal Tito, which regards tl Peking’s intrusion into African affairs dates back 
om on the South China S« ramatically cha forty-year-o!ld teachings of Lenin as merely the trap to the Suez crisis, when the opportunity to establish 
f the optimistic f n ost of n Canad pings for Communism’s legitimacy: the Middle repre diplomatic relations with Egypt provided a forward 
have th the threat of t Chit lravon. however! nted by Khrushchoy who is willing to support base from which to contact the continent's leftward 
f ist comfortably distant ocialist but non-communist regimes even those leaning states. Communist China has since been 
iI ‘lor | t ta of t oO hat ike a habit of imprisoning local Communist granted diplomatic recognition by eleven African 
has brougt lomestic nomy close t party members countries. Weekly propaganda broadcasts to Africa 
laps he Con nist Chin have ened tu These are differences in attitude but not in basic from Radio Peking in English. French, Portuguese 
men tl i n America and Ectis The advar es of unity between Russia nd Swahili now total 70 hours compared with 
Africa. 1 ‘ Iso nted onon iid wort id mainland China far outweigh any gain that inde 40 hours from Radio Moscow 
nearl ilf billion dolla hese nations, f pendent action could bring to either one veteran The most important propaganda campaigns have 
Albani he pearhead of infl ( n Europe. At sident China hand told me. “It’s a serious mistake yeen In support of the Algerian rebels, the Lumumba 
the same n he Chit companying t to suppose that the Sino-Soviet alliance is in danget faction in the Congo and the radically inclined gov 
financial aid with tl on of the Commut of yreakup. It was no small triumph for Russia ernments of Guinea and Ghana. Morocco, Mali, 
spel. Tt istonishit \ oO propaganda a hen a fifth of mankind joined Communist camp Guinea and Ghana have been granted large interest 
tie lirected me wainst the U.S t tk n one swoop. They're not going to endanger tha free loans which include the despatch of Chinese 
nm pare the U.S.S.R. In the ipproach to tt relationship technical experts to train local officials. A flagrant 
viv independent Africa stat f< nstanc th \t the same time, the Chinese are strengthening example of subversion was discovered last vear. when 
Chinese stress that only th in fully sympathiz their future claim to Africa and Latin America with six men arrested in the Cameroun Republic confessed 
th th nations’ plight becau inlike th i powerful propaganda offensive. Hampered by thet they had just returned from taking a_ ten-week 
Soviet Union, th too were a colored nation whicl liplomatic illegitrmacy, they're practicing what the sabotage course in Peking. One Hong Kong authority 
f to achieve independes through anticolenial il “popular diplomacy an appeal directly to estimates that at least a hundred African guerilla 
tk African and Latin American. peoples, over the leaders have already taken similar instruction in 
A terrifying analysis heads of their governments. To guide these endeavors, Insurrection 
Peking University now has a separat faculty for 
Some of the more ex of the old China ha training xperts in’ Latur Americar ind African rhe main tool of revolution 
I inter d during the four days I spent | ft 
ff a world tour by Scandi in Aarti system Latin America ts particularly fertile ground for Despite such tactics, the main tool for the spread 
lieve that Red China f f vith R Communist Chinese propa la, becau most coun x Communist Chinese influence remains the use of 
wer nothing | (hat n partitioning of I tries have a legitimat exploitable gripe against the propaganda broadcasts. Radio Peking is now the 
orld between them into exclusi pheres of i United States. T powerful transmitters of Peking world’s second-largest external broadcaster, with neat 
luence. This ts a terrifying analys It ear Radio beam eleven hours of propaganda a week in ly eight hundred hours a week of propaganda beamed 
rf hat the Communist ced i Spanish and twenty-eight hours of Portuguese directh out in 19 languages. It's a mistake to suppose that 
ultimate Victor tha tI h ictuall are n .) to South America. The scope of these broadcasts will this has littl effect on underdeveloped countries, 
Y at | Wi the spe Ix. China. ti t kperts cont oon e mult pl d througt i elay link with Havana because their citizens ire too poor to own radios 
wants all the neighborir tate n southeast A Radio. Cuba, of course, is the main ally of the Chinese On the contrary, the radio has become t/ie universal 
il of Africa and all of South America. The Russiat n their Latin American operation: Peking last yea medium of communication for the illiterate popt 
, resisting any such id allocation of the con yned a favorable five-year agreement with Fidel lations of the emerging nations. A recent survey by 
net I iuse they I \ th hiet Castro, including a $60-1 ion interest-free loan to Hong Kong's authoritative Far Eastern Fconomic 
the of th iris for orld Commut nd tl ‘ R ew for example, estimates the existence of a 
lians of Commu th The growi nfluet of the Chi n South radio audience numbering 1.6 billions in Asia, east of 
Howe man of th Hone Ke rvel \n ( demo ited most dramatically at a Karachi 
vote their fi © studying tl nattel Na mass rally of ten thousand cheering supporters in In spite of China’s severe domestic shortage of 
ne against thinking that the current propaganda Peking last March, when, the formation of a China paper, about six million foreign language books will 
n the Chinese and the R ins might veloy Latin-America Friendship Association was supported be published this year for distribution in 71 overseas 
permanent tt. Wh i happening th ep esem AUN of no Tew than 66 political countries, including Canada. The majority of these 
ordin y \} that Communisn i es from the various nations of South America works are translations of Mao’s political musings, but 
lividing itself into ' Lett I f Cnn sion efforts currently being con one 1960 best-seller bore this incredible title: Supp: 
he C} } h I wthodox Ler nitrated o Chil Argentina. Brazil. Venezuela, | Just Stand of the Soviet Union and Oppose U. § 
f ) tt R I nted Maul Mexico, Nic " osta Rica and Panama Imperialism’ s Wrecking of the Four-Pows Con ferene 
f Government Heads 


/ 


ies are so heavy-handed. Ther 
excellen llustrated books for children. containing 
fa iles with only the subtlest propaganda colo 


ing. A stable of foreign language magazines provides 


culation in the millions to subscribers in 121 coun 
es. China Pictorial, the most lavish of these 
d int e languages. The zovernment 
ft il N (| i News Agence (which collects as 
| is lisseminates news) now. has sO oversea 
iux. Phe Communist Chinese film indust iS 
i id showings in 42 countries ichin in es 
ted fo n iudience of two hundre m ion 
Cn oO p ynal lev he Chines so far th 
year have dispatched 66 delegations to vario world 
ind welcomed an average of 20 delegation 
1 month to Peking. Significantly. nearly a third of 
thes ive come from Latin Americ 
In tl Struggle with the Russians over lovalt rf 
the emerging nations, the Chinese are cleverly e 
ploiting their historical advantage. They openl ele 


rate the Russian Revolution to the limbo of events 
only dimly remembered by this generation. while 


glorifying their Own experience as a 





and 





contemporary example of a popular uprising that not 


. only conquered power, but kept it. ~ 
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Can lain Macleod shape a new image for the Tories? 


The British are on the eve of a political 
revolution. There'll be no barricades in 
the streets. no opposition leaders packed 
off to jail, no muzzling of the press. It 
will be just another of those quiet, 
civilized upheavals that, since the revo- 
lution of 1688, have fashioned the most 
copied system of government the world 
has ever known. The shape of things 
to come is already discernible and, by 
the time the next election is called about 
eighteen months from now, the change 
should be complete. It can best be de 
scribed, for the outside world, as the 
death and rebirth of the British Tory. 
In political jargon, it is a significant 
step to the left by a ruling party of the 
right. Either way, it is an event of far- 
reaching importance 

The ancient coalition that Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan confidently ex 
pects to lead to its fourth successive 
election victory will still be called the 
Conservative Party—or. more accurate 
lv. the National Union of Conservative 
and Unionist Associations. The current 
vogue to accept and even flaunt the still 
more ancient label of “Tory” will con 
tinue. Labels matter little in Europe 
British Tories havent even discussed 
the device of tacking. say, “Progressive” 
on to the party title that appealed to 
Canadian Conservatives eager to forget 
their depression regime 

But if the name's the same, the party 
isn't. Although he appears to be safely 
in power with a majority of 100 seats, 
Macmillan chose this fine autumn to 
reset his party’s long-term course. In a 
few weeks, with a set of kKnuckledusters 
beneath his elegant gloves. he slapped 
down the old-style true-blue Tories who 

ere supposedly the core of the party's 
Strength and thrust into the leadership 
limelight the man they hated most, Tain 
Macleod 

Personally. Macmillan deftly pinched 
the best stuff from the platform of the 
troubled Labor opposition. In direct 
defiance of the hallowed Conservative 
hatred of planning and controls, he an 
nounced a ten-year plan for Britain tha 
would raise the average income of the 
working man to $3,000 a year (the cur 
rent average is $2,200) and called for 
a national economic planning board 
from labor and business to prod and 
guide the country’s commerce. Earlier 
he had cast the die to tie Britain to 
the European Common Market—politi 
cally (and economically) the most 
radical decision taken here in this cen- 
tury 

The party’s right wing was clipped 
for good at the Brighton conference in 
October by the beautifully stage-man 
aged operation that quashed the die 
hard opponents of the common market 
and quelled the reactionaries who want 
ed to bring flogging back to the prisons 
If that didn't tell the “old guard” where 
they stood, then the appointment of 
lain Macleod as chairman of the party 
and leader of the House of Commons 
certainly did 

At 48. Macleod, a self-stvled Tory 
radical, after two controversial years of 
“giving the empire away” as colonial 
secretary. iS now charged with the 
prime duty of engineering a Conserva 
tive victory next polling day. More than 
that, Macleod is now clearly much 
closer to acknowledgement as Macmil- 
lan’s crown prince. 
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What sort of a man is lain Macleod? 
He has been in parliament for only 


eleven years is compared, for jn 
stance, with R. A. Butler’s 32 vears 
At first look, he’s not a Macmillan man 
at all. In a cabinet notable for old Eton 
ians and men with aristocratic titles o1 
connections. he’s odd man out. The son 
of a Scottish doctor. he went to school 
in Edinburgh and later to Cambridge 
University. When World War II began 
he enlisted as a private. Wounded before 
Dunkirk, he was shipped back to Eng 
land, commissioned, and worked in a 
junior capacity on Montgomery's in- 
vasion planning team. In 1941 he mar 
ried Evelyn Blois. daughter of a Glou 
cestershire parson 

Macleod’s first shot at entering parlia- 
ment in 1945 went wide. Leaving the 
army a vear later, he took a job in 
the Conservative Party’s research office 
In 1950 he won a seat in the London 
suburbs and has increased his majority 
at the three subsequent general elections 
in 1951, 1955 and 1959 

It is a paradox that the two men who 
are now rivals—however friendly—for 
the Tory leadership have been closely 
associated ever since Macleod first took 
up politics as a trade. Butler had been 
a potent force within the party organi 
zation since 1937, when Macleod, then 
only 24, was trying to carve out a busi 
ness career, and the older man was 
chairman of the party when Macleod 
joined the central staff 

Once in the house. Macleod started to 
soar. Within two years he was on the 
front bench as Minister of Health. After 
another three vears, he moved to the 
Ministry of Labor and National Serv- 





ice. His services in these posts could, 
however, best be described as solid but 
unspectacular 

Physically, he has neither the courtly 
looks of a Macmillan nor the powerful 
homeliness of a Churchill: he looks as 
if he could be a successful trade-union 
secretary or chief clerk in a big stock 
broker’s office. His friends, and his few 
enemies, say that he is a brilliant organ 
izer and a tireless worker. Some add 
that he’s always been something of a 
reformer—and that’s the real key to his 
success 

What sort of a reformer is this mat 
ter-of-fact Scot? As party boss, how 
will he influence Conservatism in its 
dramatic new course? I put these ques 
tions to a senior Conservative official 
who has known Macleod since boyhood 

“These are tough questions,” my in 
formant said, “because lain is difficult 
to describe in popular terms. You see 
he’s a relatively new kind of bird. I 
know lots of people overseas still have 
that cartoonist’s conception of the 
British Tory harumphing in his club, 
damning the pesky blacks, and bewail 
ing the fact that these working fellows 
don’t seem to know their place. Mac 
leod is what he says he is, a Tory radi 
cal. He’s a working fellow himself 
dependent on his salary. Until recently 
he lived in a quite ordinary bungalow 
in his constituency and now he has a 
modest apartment in town. Even though 
his wife is partially crippled from <% 
polio attack, they have no permanent 
help at home. He likes to have a five 
bob flutter on the horses now and then 
There may still be a lot of aristocrats 
in the government, but more than any 


other man Macleod has come to typify 
the change in the real source of the 
party’s power.” 

He sent a secretary scurrying foi 
some documents. “I suppose Lain first 
emerged as a reformer when he was 
the moving spirit among the group of 
backbenchers who published this ‘One 
Nation’ pamphlet. He was only 36 then 
and in his first year as an MP.” 

Reading that document today doesn’t 
provide much of a glimpse of a new 
dawn breaking—it is an.earnest study 
of then current problems in the social 
services, housing, education, industry 
and local government, followed by a 
set of woolly and hopeful suggestions 
Bul its very earnestness, and its title, 
struck sparks in an electorate already 
weary of the class legislation of the 
socialist postwar years. Macleod and 
his colleagues sensed that the British 
were ripe to drop their hoary concep 
tions of a two-class society, the heredt 
tary rich and the hereditary poor, and 
welcome a philosophy that offered 
middle road. They were not shouting 
for the impossible—equality for all 
but they were insisting on the feasibk 

equal opportunity for all. Macleod 
repeats today: “Of one thing I'm cer 
tain: people don’t want to be equal 
What they want is opportunity—for 
themselves and for their children.” 

Although Macleod as party chairman 
bears no official responsibility in policy 
making, the first item in Macmillan’s 
new ten-year plan—slum clearance 
ypifies the legislation he desires. The 
government’s impending moves to tax 
profits on property deals and bring in a 
capital gains levy are also moves toward 
his cherished “one nation.” 

Sweeping aside his slim pile of Mac 
leod documents, the Conservative offi 
cial pointed out the second ace in Mac 
leod’s hand: his tremendous popularity 
among the youth of the party You 
cant document it exactly,” he said, “but 
lain has become the symbol of progress 
to hundreds of thousands of young 
Tories. They like his middle-class looks 

most of them are middle-class them 
selves. They see him as perhaps some 
kind of bulwark against privilege that 
was an Obstacle to their families in the 
past. They think he’s the greatest colo 
nial secretary Britain’s ever had because 
he has helped so many former colonies 
to independence.” It’s on record that 
at the first national convention of young 
Conservatives early in the year, Mac 
leod was cheered to the echo in the 
presence of Macmillan and Butler and 
other senior ministers. Fresh chee 
stopped every speech in which Mac 
leod’s name was mentioned 

Observers looking ahead at Macleod’s 
new task of reshaping the Tory ma 
chine expect squalls when he sits down 
in the committee rooms of the market 
towns with the entrenched shellbach 
of the party. In Newbury, Berks., for 
instance Anthony Hurd, 
MP. who accuses Macleod of betrayin 
the white settlers of Kenya and blames 
him for not cutting Jomo Kenyatta 
down to size. But Macleod has a potent 
body running interference for him. The 


Conservative central office, his own 


awaits) Si 


alma mater, is “encouraging” the con 
stituency associations to unload the 
shellbacks by ruling that the tenure of 
a chairman be limited to three years. ~ 
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The bike race that has more fans than the Grey Cup 


The Lour du St-Laurent, Ol listame for Yvon Guillou, an ex-bih acer from 


unchild it is. This fal 


$15.000 


Fastern Lownship } { | i ponsors had 


Canada and h rece rm tlentiot sO Ta none of | 





tour has provided a ye: ound 


Quebec for “62. expenses paid. It is the 
winter-book favorite 
Whoever the winners are—and there 
vill be prizes for each of the 16 “laps 
ll as over-all champions—Guillou 
{ 


o do something about 


is W | 


is determined 1 
One nasty aspect of big-time bike-racing 
that’s been cropping up everywhere re 
cently: dru 


pic contests 


Last vear, one Olym 





ied after taking a drug 
ind Guillou Knows there were pep-pills 
ind other drugs being taken on_ the 
i l Sr-l ! There's ul doctot 


h tour who mav gel 


permission to conduct spot saliva tests 
and Guillou himself hopes to write into 
tt rule i clause that will allow sin 
to disqualify anyone with unprescribed 
n }! n his poc ke 

In 1962." Guillou savs, “the Ontario 


ection of the tour will be confined to 


the Ottawa and Cornwall areas, but we 





plan t dd a new stave every vear so 
hat pretty soon we'll include Toronto 
ind even, by about 1967, Windsor and 
) oO Bicvele rac at its best is as 
KCIU ind popular a spectacle as 
tnere s PETER GZOWSKI 


How Vancouver’s musical children see the world 


Phe RCMP, which keep watchfu co ist mmer. Mr. Find! 


mn some OF t ; nit | t plain atistactoril | I 
Canadian citi t ( Nad rin e SOViel Capital to ynduct 
I nt 0 C | I i Pau t schoolgirls wu i ek-lor 
haat 1 mild-man { ’ nged with the appro 

at Vancouvel if 1V 4 tion H I ! Der ner of Fx na Nila 
chon to | nal wha I} Ni liked 1 1 ‘ ¢ I 

he had seen and do on ay o Mo en imvited t el ie | 


PROFILE: a rising concert star 
who looks like John F. Kennedy 


Doriald Bell, a lanky ’ on 






aos 


s& 


abroad thar it home. H - CCl - 
to the London Times the New Yu * 
bimes irrived 1 } tro ink 4 
p nt-da Oloist 3 { ' 
ave ( SL OO0 a py T } ' 
1 { t 


YY 
On Nov ; B | his operatic debut singing W 





| | 
com nad pert () I I h | val. The fes 
Moth in Bel I ht \ I ! oO hree-vear contrac 
CONTM ‘ “ W t B Brit ) ’ orakin or 
rT at ibo ‘ » Isra ( " \ has asked B sing fi 
in performan f B Wer N h 
Symphon ind rit \ ca fo no Ho 
IPP har t or U.S ld up his rep ire 
format of the St. Matth Passiot work . Bach, Handel, Haydn, Moza 
with the New York Philh Oni Beethoven. Brahms, Mahler, Verdi, and 
Leonard Bernstein Walton. He has performed with suct 
Bell ha suny tro l ne ain conductors as Beecham, Sargent. Sch p 
Canada in annual to since 1988, and pers, Ormandy and Krips 
this \ on television u he CRC pro He has recorded Belshazzar’s Feas 
duction of Verdi's Falstatt, but Cana with Walton, and a lieder recital for 
dians w et a bett chance to asses Columbia which will be eleased in 
his talent when h turns for a three 1962. Major record companies are not 
nonth stav next summer. The visit famed for gambling on new singers, but 
described as a “rest by his North Columbia executives have signed Bell 
American manager, Walter Homburge for another recording session though 
has already signed him for a number of the public has not yet heard the first 
singing dates and expects there will be — one 
MOTE The son of a Vancouve Nagistrate 
Now >, Bell went to Europe at [8 Bell makes his home with his German 
when he won a scholarship at the Roya born wife in a high-ceilinged London 
College of Music in London. Later he apartment that is furnished with an 
joined the private studio of Carl Ebert tiques purchased by his wife, and furni- 
of the Serlin State Opera, and studied ture made at home by Bell. They have 
under Herman Weisenborne, one of an infant son, fittingly christened Don 
Germany's leading teachers. In J958 ald Sebastian Bell SHIRLEY MAIR 


three-week tour of Russia next vear 
Mr. Findlater’s comely voung choris 


ters, Known as the Flgar Choir, have 





been sinning plaudits and prizes 
hroughout | ( since 1936: some of 

present n ibers are the daughters 
H s who sang in the first overseas 
) »s ars go. The choir is one of 
two reasons wt Europeans might be 
for n for thinking that British Co 

0 produce Canadas most musical 


Phe ot r reason is the Kitsilano Bovs 
Band | Arth Ww Delamont 


hict de its first trip to I ope two 
tore 1 I i ris and Aas 
een CK SIX times e virls have made 
nine te sina The band won a West 
of Fr ind ¢ impionship 1 1934. and 
sequent contests in London and Hol 
ind. On s p. the rls con 
nile the hichest-eve nark YA) at th 
, , 
Bournemot Music Festival and were 
1 be choir in the class at Oslo 


and at tl Welsh Fisteddfod the same 


ear. Since then, the voungsters’ talents 
1d disciplined manners have won them 
a welcome in many parts of Europe 

ch oup S booked tk perform n 
seven Ountries in 96.) 

| wo organization il ncon 
ected rd t tours lifferentls 
hnanced I} ;~Vs (14 to 19 vears) 
subsist Overseas on t ceipts trom 
Variel show turns and outdoor per 
tormances a British seaside resorts 
Their rail and sea fares ($40,000 to 


re raised by fund drives 


send 40 bovs) 
rummage sales and teas staged by the 
parents association 

The girls (12 to 18 years) pay their 
(SL.800 for a three-month 
tour) and live in vouth hostels 
private homes. The 


ow doesnt charge for concerts 


own) Way 


school 


lormitories, and 
cn 
rivalry 
croups Dut ¢ hoirmaster 
and Bandmaster 
Jistinctions: 
We dont s ng for 


Findhater 


There is no between — the 
Findlater, 68 
Delamont. 70, draw 
some 
money.” says 
We perform overseas purely 
in the interests of international good 
will and musical education.’ 

“We take any boy into our band, 
says Delamont. “It is not restricted to 
the wealthy.” ~ 








MOVIES: Clyde Gilmour 


A violent musical version 
of Romeo and Juliet 


WEST SIDE 
STORY: A radiant 
and touching per- 
formance by 
Natalie Wood = as 
a Puerto Rican 
beauty in a New 
York slum is only 
one of the many , 

strong points of this superb musical 





drama, a candidate for supremacy 
among the best movies of 1961 
‘rumbles” of teen-age 
delinquents have often been crassly 
exploited on the screen. For once 
they become tragic and meaningful 
in this exciting Hollywood expan 
sion of the Broadway show, a re- 
working of the Romeo-and-Juliet 
terms of 


Ihe savage 


Story in contemporary 


ethnic violence 


BACHELOR IN) PARADISE: A 
writer (Bob Hope) prepares a sort 
of one-man Kinsey report on the 
way-of-life he finds in a California 
suburb named Para lise The en 
suing merriment slows down to 

before the film is ove al 
Hope utters dozens of 
snappy wisecracks tn his copyright 


ed fashion. With Lan Purne 


ton 
OF 


though 


PHE MASK: Made in Toronto by 
producer-director Juhan Roffman 
his is the first Canadian feature 


length entertainment film to get a 





Broudway opening and internation 
{ distribution through = regulai 


commercial channels. Its a. fai 


enough entry in the fantasy-adven 
ture category and may pave the 
suite for more ambitious sequels 


but its 3-D “nightmare 


l nig sequences 
glimpsed through special masks 
supplied at the door) are often 
wre ludicrous in terrifving 


POCKETFUL OF MIRACLES: A 
remake by old-timer Frank Capra 
of a 1933 comedy called Lady for 
a Day. starring Bette Davis in the 
May Robson role as 
Apple Annie As be 
fore Damon Runyon'’s golden 
hearted thugs and the big town’s 


Wn 


Broadway 


hag named 


snootiest bluebloods implausibly 
join forces in a benign conspiracy 

to convince Annie's European 
bred daughter and her noble Span 
ish fiance that the old apple vendor 
Manhattan aristocrat I'm 
probably in a minority about this 
one but | found = it 


1S a 


forced and 
corny. and far too long for its 


slender story 


And these are worth seeing 


Call Me Genius 

The Hustler 

The Mark 

Splendor in the Grass 
Summer and Smoke 

A Thunder of Drums 
Whistle Down the Wind 
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This young fellow’s father works for a candy 
factory—Walter M. Lowney Company, Limited, 
where they have a Great-West Life Employee 
Benefit Plan. This is an important part of dad’s 
program of financial protection for his family. It 
supplements his own personal insurance which 
he has planned with the help of a Great-West 
representative. His family is growing up in an 
atmosphere of security...arranged by dad, 
his employer, and Great-West Life 


ASSURANCE COMPANY: HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


MACLEAN § 


